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IDEAS for a music store 


wis suop is based upon ideas gathered by 

Armstrong's designers from successful mu- 
sie store owners, merchandising experts, and 
sales promotion specialists. All agree that the 
competition for the musie-lover’s dollar is 
keener than ever before. All agree, too, that 
the musie store is faced with special prob- 
lems not found in other retail stores. 


We think you'll find that this shop has 
the kind of dramatic display that attracts 
and holds customers. The red pins highlight 
ideas to build business. simplify selling, and 


create an appealing store interior, 

Record tryout booths have 
leather seats flanking built-in play- 
ers. Rack in front protects trial rec- 
wile, Tack board holds promotion material 
for new \\ alls are covered with 
Armstrone’s Linowall, a washable surface 

that discourages teen-age seribblers. 


Walk-in display bays are located 
between record tryout booths. 
Walls of bavs are lined with rack 


holding records and albums. Colorful album 
covers get full display. Bays encourage brows- 


releases, 


ing of customers, make selection of records 
easier, add extra sales. Spacing of tryout 
booths eliminates usual interbooth noises, 


Showcases pivot around column 
to serve double purpose. As seen 
here, showeases provide background 


for window, act as interior display unit. 
When reversed, theyre a window display 


facing street. Swinging case always keeps 


merchandise easily accessible. 


g & — n background behind street 
window makes whole store a dis- 

play area, helps entice “window 
shoppers” into store. Lack of permanent 


background makes changing of merchandise 
in window a simple task. 


Radios and phonographs are 
demonstrated in comfortable lis- 

tening rooms. Glass walls and doors 

keep all models on constant display. Addi- 
tional models are shown between rooms. 


Movable glass showeases are 

handy for showing small radios, 
accessories, and “impulse” items. 

Can be used singly or grouped toform counter. 


Write for free portfolio. This model musie store is described 
in complete detail, with supplementary sketches, in our 
Portfolio. We also have portfolios of ideas 
Tell us the type in which 
and we will send you a portfolio cov- 
Armstrong Cork Company, 


free “IDEAS” 
for other stores and offices. 
you are interested, 
ering it, if available. Write 
Floor Division, 4709 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


s 


) 


Every store should have a per- 

sonality all its own. Here the spe- 

cially designed floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum does more, perhaps, than anything 
else to give this shop character. From a 
yractical standpoint, too, an Armstrong 
Floor is hard to surpass. You'll find that a 
minimum of maintenance will keep it new- 
looking for years. If you are planning to 
build or remodel, your local Armstrong’s 
Linoleum merchant will be glad to help you 
plan an equally attractive Armstrong Floor. 
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Created as a service to dhe music industry in collaboration with 
the National Association of Music Merchants by the makers of 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom Laid or (ay Standard aor 
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Icebags that 








cure a business headache 


Koroseal is a typical B. F. Goodrich development 


er of pounds of ice cubes 
are sold every year to restaurants 
and bars. Delivery has always been a 
problem. 

The minute bags are filled at the 
plant, the ice starts to melt. The mois- 
ture soon rots the fabric—replacement 
costs were a bigger factor than you 
might suspect. And dripping bags 
make no hit with the customer. 

A bag maker had heard of Koroseal 


coatings, developed by B.F. Goodrich. 


Because it does not absorb water, Koro- 
seal coated fabric does not rot, and of 





course doesn’t let water drip through. 

B. F.Goodrich engineers developed a 
bag of fabric with a Koroseal coating, 
and for good measure mixed in alu- 
minum powder—the aluminum re- 


-flects heat and so keeps the ice cold 


longer. 


This bag was tried—and lasted 
many times as long. It keeps the ice 
cold and so gives customers full value. 
And it doesn’t drip. It’s also easy to 
keep clean and sanitary. Everybody is 
pleased, everybody benefits—a typical 
result when Koroseal films and coat- 


ings are used in place of less modern 
materials. Koroseal films and coatings 
are not only waterproof, they resist 
acids, oil, grease, sunlight, air, and 
wear as well. 

They are making scores of products 
better in many ways, more saleable, 
more economical, longer lasting. We 
will be glad to discuss their applica- 
tion to your product or process. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Xoroseall Coatings, Filans, Forms 
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Have you got the power to 
PROTECT YOUR MARKETS? 


These days, a concern that wants to 
hold old customers and win new ones 
has to keep goods flowing to markct. 
Production must be kept steady — 
and that calls for a dependable source 
of power. 

It is easy to.assume your boilers 
and power machinery units are every- 
thing they seem to be. But your 
equipment has been under great 
strain; replacements have been hard 
to get. Dangerous conditions may 
have developed which only inspec- 
tion engineers, skilled at recognizing 
such hidden weaknesses, can detect. 

You don’t have to guess about the 
condition of your plant’s power 
equipment. Like many leading man- 
ufacturers, you can use Hartford 


Steam Boiler’s insurance and inspec- 
tion service. The Company’s trained 
inspectors search out the hidden 
weaknesses and danger spots in the 
equipment it insures. They are guided 
by experience gained through 81 
years of specialization in power- 
equipment inspection. 

Exceptional engineering skill and 
underwriting facilities have made 
Hartford Steam Boiler the first 
choice, by far, among the manage- 
ment men responsible for the safe 
and efficient operation of boilers, en- 
gines, turbines and electrical power 
equipment. Your agent or broker 
can tell you what 
these services can 
mean to your plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Govers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines © Electrical Equipment 
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The Quoddy Project 
In your Sept. 8 story “Quashed Quoddy’ 





you inadvertently picked up an error of 
interpretation I made in the original stories 
on the Quoddy project to establish a train. 
ing camp for DP’s at Quoddy Village, 
Maine. 

The Truman Committee is quoted a 
finding that Frank Cohen, backer of the 
project and wartime organizer of Empire 
Ordnance Corp., stood to make $10,200.00) 
profits on $34,000,000 of business awarded 
Empire. Actually, the committee said he 
stood to gain 30 per cent of profits on 
$34,000,000. Obviously then, whatever 
profits he might make were based on 
profits ultimately made by Empire and 
could not be calculated until the hooks 
were closed. 

In fairness to Mr. Cohen and in the 
interest of complete accuracy, I think this 
distinction should be made clear. 

MarsHatt ANDREWS 

The Washington Post 

Washington, D.C. 


For additional information concerning 
Mr. Cohen's plan see National Affairs. 


Eye Shade 


-You recounted in Newsweek, Sept. |, 
that the Gallup Poll found that among 
Americans “two-fifths have brown eyes, 
one-third blue.” This leaves four-fifteenths 
unaccounted for, which is nearly one-third. 
Surely there cannot be that many pink- 
eyed albinos among us. 


IsaBEL FINKELSTEIN 
_ Columbus, Ohio 


Pink-eyed albinos are probably in “mis- 
cellaneous,” where 1 per cent of Americans 
fall. The rest are grouped like this a- 
cording to the American Institute of 
Public Opinion: brown 39, blue 32, gray 9, 
hazel 8, blue-gray 4. blue-green 2, green 2, 
black 1, miscellaneous 1, no answer or 
don’t know 2. 


County of Alaska 


. . . We read with interest the letter in 
the July 28 issue of Newsweek in which 
implication was made that Hawaii might 
become a county of the Great Golden Bear 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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if gasoline were sold in baskets... 


then each time you bought a fresh basketful for your car, you 
could check its ingredients by a quick look at the label. However, 
because gasoline is sold through pumps, it can’t be labeled that 
way. So oil companies everywhere put “‘Ethyl” trade-marks on 
their pumps to show you that their best gasoline contains ‘‘Ethy]”’ 
antiknock compound. This important ingredient, which is made 
by the Ethyl Corporation, is mixed with gasoline to step up 
power and performance. Car owners who want to enjoy the 
best performance of their cars look for the familiar yellow- 
and-black emblem on the pump. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 


look for the **KTHY L”’ trade-mark 


Helping America’s Progressive Petroleum Industry Make Better Gasoline 




















» She asks, “How many copies?” 







/ the typing is done 





She uses this low-cost, paper-like duplicat- 
ing master, that can carry any business form. 


She adds required information with any 
writing machine, or with pen or pencil. 





Correcting errors is no problem; she erases Few or many copies, complete with form After using, the master can be filed away, 
just once, and rewrites—as easily as on and written information, are permanently then used again with information changed 
a single sheet of paper. reproduced on any paper stock. or added. 

Ofc tasks that used to mean delays—assem- Multigraph saves time and money, because a 


bling, interleaving and correcting carbon stock of blank paper replaces costly forms. 
copies, needless typing and retyping—are Changing any standard form is simple, inex- 
eliminated by Multigraph’s exclusive Multilith pensive—just change masters. 
process and new reproducing masters. ; 
With one writing, on a single master-sheet, Your local Multigraph representative can dem- 
blank paper is quickly converted into finished  Onstrate this modern, simplified business meth- 
business records. Each copy is clear and sharp od. Phone him, or write Addressograph-Multi- 





for perfect legibility. graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
a 
—— ultiogra 
plete with Form 
TAADE-MARK AEG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


~  Multilith, Systemat and Maltigraph are Regi aT 
of Aaa agate dagen 
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A Quick “Commercial” On Comfort... 
For Radio Station, Radio Store or You 


Invite your customers, guests, and employees into a new 
kind of air—air that’s as cool as you like (no cooler), as 
dry or as moist as you want, fresh and clean as an evening 
breeze. 





‘Whether it’s a completely engineered year-ro 
for WSPA’s new studio in Spartanburg or a 
unit for the radio shop around the corner . .. Worthington : 
_ modern air conditioning delivers air with a lift—to ma 
the visit more pleasant, stimulate buying, improve work 
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A7-3 
CALL YOUR LOCAL WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR LISTED IN CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK. WORTHINGTON 
PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION DIVISION, HARRISON, N. J. 


























to industrys ELECTRONIC PROBLEMS 


The whole problem of the effective use of electrical current in 
industry is the problem of its control. 

That holds true whether it is the familiar form of electricity 
that flows through wires, or the less familiar form that flows 
through electronic tubes. 

Satisfactory solution of that problem depends on know-how 
and know-what. Just as Cutler-Hammer pioneered and spe- 
cialized in the field of the control of the familiar electrical cur- 
rent and gained experience and knowledge not otherwise 
available, so Cutler-Hammer pioneered and specialized in elec- 
tronics to such a degree that as early as 1916, Cutler-Hammer 
engineers worked out basic electronic control circuits and the 
original designs for some of today’s most widely used indus- 
trial tubes. If you believe your machines or processes will 
benefit by the use of electronics, let this experience help you. 
Call in Cutler-Hammer Electronics Engineers without obliga- 
tion. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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CUTLER- HAMMER 


Se S= ELECTRONICS = ~~ — — 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

State (California). To make a territory a 
county is not a new idea, for such was con- 
sidered by the fathers of the Territory of 
Washington in 1871. 

According to history, a bill was intro- 
duced in the United States Senate Feb. 7, 
1871, which would create Alaska as a 
county of the Territory of Washington. 
“County” of Alaska would have had repre. 
sentation and vote in the legislative halls 
at Olympia. The state officials would have 
had jurisdiction over an additional 586,400 
square miles in addition to their regular 
68,192 square miles encompassed within 
the state’s boundaries. Thus Washington 
would have been more than one-fifth the 
area of the United States. But the bill was 
defeated . . . Don’t scoff at this incident, 
for Congress considered this bill to the 
extent that it was read twice in the Senate, 
then referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. There it met its death . . . for it was 
generally conceded that it would be a great 
hardship for the State of Washington to be 
saddled with a county as great as Alaska, 
Woe unto the Texas fathers had this bill 
passed. 


Ruts Corrin 
Juneau, Alaska 


Diplomatic Doubles 


Re your picture of Robert A. Lovett 
(Newsweek, Sept. 15), how did an Eng- 
lishman get into our Cabinet? Who is. 
Acting Secretary of State anyhow .. ./ 
Lovett or Lord Halifax? They could easily 
be doubles, or hadn’t you noticed? 


Grace P. LoveMEN 
Washington, D.C. 


Harris & Ewing Acme 


Look-alikes: Lovett and Halifax 


The Palestine Problem 


. . . I would like to express the opinion 
of the British soldier. We are genuinely. 
horrified that your government should per- 
mit organizations to finance the massacre 
of innocent servicemen, and openly con- 
done and encourage terrorism in_ the 
American press. What would your reac- 
tion be if Mr. Attlee were to permit Eng- 
lish financiers to subsidize the murder of 
GI’s in Trieste, Austria, or Germany? 

The rights or wrongs of British foreign 
policy are not the responsibility of the 
young British soldier, any more than they 
concern the American who is doing his 
duty with the occupation forces in many 
parts of the world. 

I appeal to the American public to re- 
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A SK the average American lad to 
name the car he hopes most to drive 
when he reaches man’s estate—and, 
quite likely, he will tell you a Cadillac. 
So deep and all-pervading is the respect 
for Cadillac that the car has become a 
synonym for quality among people of 
all ages. Into the building of this unique 




















reputation has gone forty-five years of 
undeviating adherence to the highest 
principles of engineering and craftsman- 
ship. Throughout all this time, Cadillac’s 
one purpose has been to bring into being 
the finest personal transportation it is 
practical to produce. It is a matter of 
the utmost regret to Cadillac that its 


capacity to produce so fine a motor car 
is as yet unequal to the demand. Some 
delay is still inevitable. But if your 
heart is set on a Cadillac, please be 
assured that patience will bring you one. 
And once you have it in your possession, 
we feel sure you will agree that patience 
never brought you a richer reward! 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 4 
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gard the activities of the terrorists from 
the human—rather than the _political— 
angle. 


ALAN E. Tuoompson 

Warrant Officer 
British Army 
Venice, Italy 


The Real Reich 


Two pictures in the Sept. 8 issue of 
NEWSWEEK covered the desperate situation 
in Germany more tellingly than words 
could. But which is the truer picture? .. . 
Do the harvesters (page 28) sell their 
sight gleanings in the black market to 
“afford” the forced gaiety of the night 
clubs (page 38) ? 


Ronaup PETERSEN 


New York City 





SENN 
British Combine 


At work: Gleaners get a small harvest 


Acme 


At play: Night clubs seem festive 


\rmy Anger 

Your item “Ruark’s Rage” in the Aug. 25 
issue effectively ridicules an attempt to tell 
the public certain unpleasant facts about 
its Army . . . Nevertheless, ex-GI’s who 
had no choice but to serve under General 
Lee’s arbitrary command, and who look 
forward with foreboding to compulsory 
peacetime conscription for their sons, will 
not be pleased or reassured by universally 
respected General of the Army Eisen- 
hower’s statement: “We'd do it [investi- 
gate] if for nothing else than to defend the 
officer himself.” Or do I misjudge the 
spunk and love of freedom possessed by 
the average American? - 


Puiuie A. MALLINCKRODT 
New York City 


>... While in England under the com- 
mand of General Lee . . . one of the sol- 
diers in our unit failed to recognize General 
Lee’s staff car and a strict report criticizing 
our unit came down from General Lee’s 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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President...and Presbyope...by 1987 


President? Perhaps. 
Presbyope? Surely. 


For prespyoria—the inability to see 
well at close range—is something that 
happens to all of us—especially as we 
reach middle age. 


To eliminate the handicaps of this 
common visual deficiency, multifocal 
lenses can be prescribed. The bifocal 
adjusts your vision from distant to close 
seeing .. . and the trifocal takes over 


where additional help in the arm’s 
length field of vision is needed. 


Upon examination, your Optometrist 
or Ophthalmologist may find that you 
need bifocals. Be glad that his under- 
standing of your eye needs, plus the 
skill of the Dispensing Optician and 
the progress of optical manufacture can 
so easily restore your visual ability to 
compete in life as you like to live it. 


Following a short adjustment period, 
when your eyes become accustomed 


to the novelty of normal sight, you'll 
find yourself in an all-but-forgotten 
wonderland of pleasant things you can 
do . . . now that you can see again. 


An eye examination once a year will 
keep it that way. 


INIVIS 


Tse 
be I 


The Univis Lens Company 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
MANUFACTURERS OF BIFOCAL & TRIFOCAL LENSES 


Copyright 1947, The Univis Lens Company 
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Removing the burden 


A coal deposit may lie near the surface. Then scrapers, 
shovels and draglines can strip the overburden, speeding production 
from the uncovered seam. As at slope and shaft mines, 
operations move more smoothly when crews have Yellow Strand 
“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Wire Rope on equipment. 


% On this job (and on yours) a non-preformed rope 
would have to cope with another obstacle: internal stress 
caused by forcible twisting of wires and strands. In making 
Preformed Yellow Strand we preshape parts to the curvature 
needed in the finished product. Thus relaxed, the rope 
bends more easily . . . withstands fatigue better . . . lasts longer. 
Flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings offer parallel 
work capacity. Try these patented aids for removing the 
burden of less-than-peak efficiency. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ec BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
headquarters, with the result that we had 
an hour’s disciplinary training for a week 
on our own time. 
H. W. Wotske 
Peoria, Il. 


Meyer’s Expense Account 


An alleged expense account of John W. 
Meyer, reproduced in your issue of Aug. 4, 
was a great injustice to my client and 
friend, Miss Dolores 
Tatum. Kindly take 
note that Miss Ta- 
tum is a young, as- 
piring movie actress 
who never met Mr. 
Krug, Secretary of 
the Interior, and 
who was never paid 
for any services at 
any time by John 
W. Meyer. We be- 
lieve that you would 

Dolores Tatum do a lot toward un- 

doing the damage 
done to Miss Tatum if you would show a 
true picture of her in NEWSWEEK. 


Heinz A. L. HELLMOLD 
New York City 


NEWSWEEK regrets any damage done to 
Miss Tatum and others by Johnny Meyer’s 





~ expense account. 


Knight in Harrisburg 


REQUEST YOU CORRECT IMPRESSION THAT 
I WAS AMONG BIDDERS FOR HARRISBURG (PA.) 
PATRIOT AND EVENING NEWS (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 8) . .. A TELEPHONE CALL WOULD 
HAVE PREVENTED THIS INACCURACY FROM 
CREEPING INTO THE PAGES OF USUALLY 
RELIABLE NEWSWEEK. 
JOHN S. KNIGHT 
KNIGHT NEWSPAPERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEWSWEEK’s information came from a 
reporter at the scene whom it had no 
reason to distrust. 
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It adds a touch of smartness to the most festive occasion 
... this sleek new Style-Leader Oldsmobile. Just to 


see it come rolling to the curb puts you in a gala mood, And 


' 

It's once you settle back in those comfort-tailored seats... 
once you feel the smoothness of that coil-cushioned ride . . . 
you know that here is true travel luxury. Not just for 
the passengers, but for the driver, too... thanks to GM 

10 own Hydra-Matie Drive*. Gear shifting is all automatic, 
from first through a special fourth speed. Clutch pushing 

Old is a thing of the past. There’s not even a clutch pedal 
an , in the car! And Hydra-Matic Drive gives you perform- 


ance so smooth and effort-free, you hardly realize what 


blazing pick-up lies ready at the touch of a toe! 









GENERAL 
MOTORS 


*Optional at extra cost 


Gold net dress an original by Rudolph, 
Stone Marten coat by Ackerman Blatt, Inc., 
"98" 4-Door Sedan by Oldsmobile. 
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HARDY, SEAFARING MEN of Maine 
have earned a substantial livelihood from 
their fishing Operations for many 
generations. Today the state’s prosperity 
depends more on its fertile farm lands and its 


g industries. 


mining and manufacturing 


Many thousands of Americans know 
Maine best for its spectacular beauty — its 
rugged coast, heavily wooded hills, and many 
lakes and rivers. Familiar to many who 
know Maine well is the beauty of a colorful field of 
potatoes in full bloom, covering hundreds of acres. For 
the potato is the state’s largest agricultural crop and 
Maine is the nation’s leading potato producer. 

Maine has won and held leadership in potato produc- 
tion by scientific farming methods, including the con- 


sistent use of large quantities of plant foods required to 









produce the quality, texture and flavor 
for which the Maine potato is so justly 
famous. INTERNATIONAL is proud that so 
many producers of potatoes and other crops 
in Maine and New England have regularly 
depended upon INTERNATIONAL Fertilizers, 
manufactured at Houlton since 1909. 


In Maine, as in twenty-one states from 

coast to coast, INTERNATIONAL 

is producing minerals and chemicals which 

are essential in the production of more food of higher 
quality, greater nutritional value and finer flavor. 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Genera! Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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For Your Intormation 


BUBBLE, BUBBLE: Oftentimes when a new product is to be 
described in Newsweek the staff indulges in personal re- 
search. This week’s story on the new plastic balloon craze 
(page 68) resulted in pandemonium. The business depart- 
ment quickly filled with balloons of all sizes and shapes which 
were wafted into other departments and eventually out of 
the windows to give Times Square a mild bubble bath. 


ONE MAN’‘S MAIL: Press and 
radio last week paid considerable 
attention to the letter Alf, Landon 
wrote Ray Moley about General 
Eisenhower’s chances of becoming 
President. However, that was only 
one part of the interesting corre- 
spondence Moley normally carries a 
on with political leaders in both 

parties. Over the years NEWsWEEk’s “Perspective” columnist 
has enjoyed the confidence of men on all political levels, and 
many of them have a habit of trying out their ideas by writ- 
ing letters to him. Mr. Landon’s consent to release his com- 
munication to the public was requested and given because of 
the current national interest in Eisenhower as a Presidential 
candidate. As a follow-up, this week Moley comes to his own 
conclusion about the Eisenhower candidacy (see page 100) . 
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OLD BALL GAME: With the World Series nearing, this is 
the season of furor for followers of the national pastime, es- 
pecially those rabidly partisan rooters for Brooklyn or St. 
Louis. An informal corridor-conducted poll of Newswerk’s 
office came up with a surprising majority of Cardinal clamor- 
ers or people who snarled: “Well as long as it can’t be Chi- 
cago I'll string along with St. Louis. At least they’re a Mid- 
west team.” (As we go to press these folk seem doomed to 
disappointment.) By way of explanation and excuse to our 
Brooklyn readers, it should be pointed out that this office, 
like so much of New York, is filled with people from other 
states who have followed their careers to the big city. Most 
of them still maintain a home-area allegiance. 


RUSSIAN NOTE: This week Newsweek's foreign-news staff 
contributes a thorough analysis of just what the Russians 
are doing in Stalin’s new empire in Eastern Europe. This is a 
ehapter of current history which is often obscured in Ameri- 
can minds these days as Russophobes and Russophiles chat- 
ter at each other in heated and often uninformed disagree- 
ment. This report, resulting from intensive research, was 
supervised and coordinated by Joseph B. Phillips, Foreign 
Affairs Director for Newsweek, who has had years of inter- 
est in’and personal contact with the Soviet people. First a 
foreign correspondent’ in Moscow in 1935-37, he served there 


again during the war on the staff of the United States 
Embassy. 


THE COVER: Joseph Stalin 
and his Politburo are not given 
to informal camera __ shots. 
These four views of the Soviet 
Premier, taken in Moscow, are 
the first unposed color photos 
to be printed in a magazine. 
For a report on how the Rus- 
sians have established domin- 
ion over Central Europe, see 
page 38 (photos by Sovfoto) . 








A Pioneer in Pensions 


Bell System Plan for Employee 
Pensions and Benefits has been 


in effect for thirty-four years. 


Long before there was any 
thought of Social Security or of 
pensions by most companies, the 
Bell System instituted a Pension 
Plan for its employees. The plan 
went into effect in 1913. 


The Bell System Pension Plan 
was not only one of the first pension 
plans but it has continued to be one 


of the best for employees. The full 
cost is paid by the Company. The 
employee is not called upon to con- 
tribute anything. 

16,967 Bell System employees 
(10,769 men and 6,198 women) 
were receiving pensions at the end 
of 1946. 


The Pension Plan is part of a 
comprehensive Benefit Plan that 
also covers sickness, accident, dis- 
ability and death payments. These 
were paid to more than 110,000 em- 
ployees and their dependents in 


1946. During that year, one Bell 
System employee in every seven 
benefited directly from the sickness 
provisions alone. 


All of this is in the interest of the 
public as well as telephone em- 
ployees. Because for you to have 
good service we must have good 
people to give it to you. 

These Pension and Benefit Plans 
are part of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany’s responsibility as a good em- 
ployer and a good citizen in every 
community in which it operates. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ({ 








What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

It won’t be admitted, but Truman ad- 
visers are showing concern at the Eisen- 
hower-for-President boom. Detailed reports 
from press stories were included in the 
daily news summaries sent to the President 
while he was returning from Rio aboard the 
Missouri . . . You can look for a quiet 
purge of NLRB officials who are unsympa- 
thetic to the Taft-Hartley Act. A score of 
officials and employes are slated to be eased 
out within the next several months .. . 
Maj. Gen. Erskine B. Graves is currently 

the favorite to succeed to the post of 
' Marine Corps commandant when Gen. 
A, A. Vandegrift retires later this year . . . 
Republican National Committee officials 
are genuinely alarmed about soaring prices. 
They’re burning up long-distance wires in 
an intensive effort to get GOP women 
party workers to take a leading part in 
food buyers’ strikes and protests. 


Truman’s Attitude 

The possibility of a special session of 
Congress was discussed at a secret White 
House conference shortly before Truman 
left for Rio. Those who were present say 
the President was cool to the idea at 
that time, believing that stopgap measures 
could get relief to Europe until next Janu- 
ary. However, he made one statement 
which insiders thought significant. He’s 
reported to have said that rising prices 
in the United States were an equally 
pressing problem and that he might be 
forced to call back Congress to deal with 
this problem. 


Unconstitutional Beetle 
Library of Congress officials recently 
were horrified to discover a carpet beetle 
inside the case in which the original Con- 
stitution document is preserved. Fortu- 
nately, no damage had been done. An im- 
mediate SOS went out to the Bureau of 
Standards, which intermittently has been 
studying the problem of finding a more 
suitable case to preserve the historic 
document. Work now is being rushed on 


a plastic, hermetically sealed compart- 
ment. 


Rig Stick Threats 

Congressional committees are trying 
the big-stick technique of threatening 
corrective legislation in efforts to force 
industry action before Congress recon- 
venes, especially on matters affecting 
housing, steel shortages, and prices. Sen- 
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ator Martin’s warning last week to steel 
officials at the Senate Small Business sub- 
committee hearing (see page 67) was 
just a starter. Along the same line was 
Senator Flanders’s suggestion for a 100% 
margin on grain-futures dealings. The 
joint housing committee expects to use 
the “round-table” method to get produc- 
tion of nails and other short items affect- 
ing the housing program. 


Price Conspiracy Drive 

Current inquiries by Federal grand 
juries into the operations of meat packers 
in Chicago and of realty dealers in Wash- 
ington mark only the beginning of the 
Justice Department’s assault on high living 
costs. It’s true that the sharpest price 
boosts, occurring at the producing and 
retailing ends, are the result of scant 
supplies, heavy demand, and higher over- 
head. But the department’s antitrust divi- 
sion believes it’s also true that processors 
and wholesalers, wishing to keep pace with 
the profits parade, have resorted to illegal 
price-fixing. In the offing are grand-jury 
hearings in the fields of housing construc- 
tion, clothing, and drugs. 


National Notes 
The House Small Business subcommit- 


‘tee, now in California investigating coop- 


eratives, will tread lightly. The state’s 
giant agricultural marketing co-ops are big 
business and many local co-op leaders are 
staunch Republicans . . . The American 
Veterans Committee is preparing to file 
libel suits against publications describing 
it as “Communist” or “Communist-domi- 
nated” . . . Former Sen. Hugh Mitchell of 
Washington is sounding out labor support 
for a new liberal newspaper in Seattle to 
replace the recently suspended Seattle Star 
. .. The Navy is studying proposals for a 
new full-dress uniform and probably will 
abandon the old heavily braided design in 
favor of something simpler. 
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Trends Abroad 

Responsible Belgian politicians now ad- 
mit that if an election had been held 
immediately after the war the Com- 
munists would have polled from. 50 to 
60% of the popular vote. They say the 
Communists today would poll only 15% 
. . . If Finland continues its present rate 
of production and austere standard of 
living, economists estimate the country 
will pay off its reparations to Russia in 
four years. However, the Finns fear they'll 
then be forced to extend a credit similar 
to the one extracted by Russia from 
Sweden . . . U.S. experts think that 


100,000 additional miners will have to be 
recruited, fed, and housed for the Ruhr 
coal industry before the mines there 


produce the prewar volume of 450,000 
tons a day. 


Jap Fishing Competition 

West Coast fisheries interests, led by 
the colorful Seattle industrialist, Capt. Mil- 
ler Freeman, are getting set for a fight to 
keep Japanese fishing fleets out of the 
Bering Sea and North American coastal 
waters. Industry protests will be carried 
to the State Department in efforts to stor 
a proposal giving the Japanese almost un- 
restricted entry into the fishing areas so 
long as they observe U.S. conservation 
laws—more rights than they had before 
the war. The projected agreement has 
been advanced as a way to bolster the 
Japanese economy, but the industry fears 
that low-cost Japanese fishery operations 
would push it into a disastrous competi- 
tive situation. 


Policy on Red Satellites 

The U.S. and Britain have quietly 
reached an informal understanding on 
joint policy toward Russia’s Balkan satel- 
lites. Under the agreement both will con- 
tinue to maintain diplomatic relations 
with Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, 
but will vigorously oppose any Russian 
demand for the admission of the three 
former enemy satellites into the United 
Nations. An American resolution char- 
acterizing the Balkan regimes as unfit for 
UN membership will be submitted to the 
Assembly. Actually there’s a major advan- 
tage to the Western allies in maintaining 
full diplomatic staffs in these countries; 
they provide valuable listening posts in 
Soviet-dominated territory. 


Truman’s Palestine Expert 

Former Assistant Secretary of State 
Maj. Gen. John Hilldring, who has been 
appointed as an adviser to the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations, will 
act as President Truman’s direct repre- 
sentative in all matters affecting Pales- 
tine. Hilldring, who has a reputation for 
blunt speaking, has been instructed to 
get British agreement for the immediate 
admission of 100,000 displaced Jews into 
Palestine. Incidentally, the UN Palestine 
committee’s majority report will have to 
be trimmed down considerably before the 
U.S. delegation votes for it. 


Zionist Protest 

It hasn’t been disclosed but the British 
arrest of three Americans aboard the Jew- 
ish DP vessel Exodus 1947 and the death 
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of a fourth has embroiled the State De- 
partment in a sharp argument with U.S. 
Zionists. The Zionist spokesman, Rabbi 
Silver, wrote Secretary Marshall asking 
general redress for. the Americans; he 
elaimed that British warships had rammed 
the Exodus in violation of international 
law and swept it with gunfire. The State 
Department replied, citing the British ver- 
sion of “violent evasive action” by the 
Exodus and only two wild shots fired by 
the British in return. The Zionists coun- 
tered with an affidavit by a Boston Protes- 
tant minister aboard the Exodus, con- 
firming Silver’s version of the affray. To 
this, the department has thus far made no 
response. 


Foreign Notes 

Since Britain’s stepped-up investigation 
and prosecution of citizens illegally spend- 
ing pounds abroad, Monaco and French 
Riviera hotels no longer announce to 
newspapers the arrival of Britons; they 
refuse to show hotel registers and _ airily 
tag Anglo-Saxon-looking guests as Amer- 
ican, Irish, or South American . . . Span- 
ish police pick up persons who refer too 
loudly to Dictator Franco as “His High- 
ness,” or sing a song titled “The Cvoco- 
dile,” another nickname. One verse runs 
in cheerful tempo: “The crocodile is leav- 
ing, the crocodile is going...” . . . British 
distillers plan to triple in two years the 
prewar production of Scotch whisky— 
currently 10,000,000 gallons annually— 


if the government allots the necessary 
barley. The new Scotch would be stored 


for aging, but exports from existing 
stocks would be speeded up correspond- 
ingly. 
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New Wage-Increase Round? 

Despite angry pronouncements, don’t 
expect immediate union demands for an- 
other round of wage increases to keep pace 
with food prices. Pay patterns are pretty 
well set until next spring and there’s little 
desire to tear contracts apart now. This is 
particularly true of the mass-industry 
CIO, whose steel and automobile con- 
tracts set wage standards and whose ne- 
gotiating time starts around the first of 
the year. A comparable pace-setter is 
John. L. Lewis of the AFL. His United 
Mine Workers contract is good enough to. 
stand at least until next June. 


Auto Notes 

Studebaker is building a new convertible 
model, but because production is only 250 
units a week it won’t be announced imme- 
diately . . . Automobile-finance companies 
plan to revert to the prewar 24-month 
credit terms for new-car loans when gov- 
ernment credit regulations end Nov. 1. 
Some may decrease the present one-third 
down payment to 25% or even 20... 
Other automobile manufacturers may fol- 
low Ford’s lead and substitute aluminum 
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Two New Tennis Pros 


:-The biggest story to break in the 
tennis world since Bill Tilden turned 
professional in 1930 will hit the head- 
lines shortly when Jack Harris, Chi- 
cago promoter, announces that he 
has signed not only Jack Kramer, 
the world’s leading amateur, but Ted 
Schroeder, Davis Cup star, as well. 
That Kramer would turn pro with 
two national championships, the 
Wimbledon title, and four Davis Cup 
victories under his belt had been a 
foregone conclusion (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 18). But Harris scored a ten- 
strike in persuading Schroeder to 
leave the amateur ranks. 

The long-awaited meeting between 
Bobby Riggs, world’s champion pro- 
fessional, and Kramer will take place 
in New York’s Madison - Square 
Garden on Dec. 26. The same night 
Schroeder will meet J. Donald Budge, 
second ranking pro, in another sin- 
gles match. The decision of Kramer 
and Schroeder to turn pro will strip 
the American Davis Cup squad of 
its two outstanding stars and may 
seriously jeopardize this nation’s fu- 
ture hold on the trophy. Kramer 
reportedly will get $50,000 for join- 
ing the professionals; Schroeder, 
$25,000. Following the Madison 
Square Garden matches. Kramer, 
Schroeder, Riggs, and Budge will 
start a nationwide tour in January. 
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and plastics wherever possible for scarce 
steel. Ford claims that it already is saving 
21 pounds of steel per car. If 200 pounds 
could be saved it would mean about 
100,000 more cars from its current steel 
supplies . . . Industry’s plans to produce 
5,000,000 cars and trucks this year are 
being dropped. Probable output won’t be 
over 4,500,000. 











City Heusing Decline 

Veterans’ organizations complain that 
the government’s statistics on home build- 
ing give an overly optimistic picture. For 
example, although home completions have 
been setting monthly records, official an- 
nouncements have put little stress on the 
fact that the greatest increases are in 
rural areas. Home building in a great num- 
ber of cities, where housing is most 
urgently needed, actually has declined. 


Business Footnotes 

Spiraling food prices soon may affect 
the full employment that bolsters them. 
More dollars spent for food mean fewer 
dollars for other items, and lower retail 
sales eventually mean less manufacturing 
and employment. Department stores al- 
ready are noting sales declines in many 
lines . . . Prices of men’s suits and coats 


will take another jump this fall . . . De- 
spite high taxes, forthcoming distillers’ 
statements in some cases will show record 
earnings. Demand for whisky has con- 
tinued high; consumption declines have 
been confined mainly to gins, rums, and 
cordials, 
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Movie Lines ‘ 
Jane Russell, after one attempt at a 
modern role in the unsuccessful “Young 
Widow,” is settling down to the horse- 
opera type role which brought her fame 


in “The Outlaw.” She’s now working in - 


Bob Hope’s western comedy, “The Pale- 
face,” and will follow this with “Rose of 
Cimarron,” for Twentieth Century-Fox ... 
Marjorie Rambeau, absent from the screen 
for two years as the result of injuries re- 
ceived in an auto crash, will return soon 
in “The Walls of Jericho” . . . There’ll be 
fewer color films as Hollywood retrenches 
to make up for its lost British business 
(see page 71). Twentieth Century-Fox, 
fc: example, is shelving plans for a $5,000,- 
000 Technicolor Betty Grable starrer. 


Radio Notes 

The Book-of-the-Month Club is trying 
to work out a deal to present a drama- 
tized version of some of. its selections in 
a radio hour . . . Lena Horne is making a 
series of guest appearances prior to decid- 
ing whether she'll start her own radio 
show . . . A radio version of the Dr. 
Kildare movie series is in preparation. 
John Beal will play the young medico and 
Harry Davenport, Dr. Gillespie . . . Jackie 
Kelk, who plays Homer in The Aldrich 
Family, is laying plans for his own variety 
program ... Eddie Bracken promises he'll 
be only a comic and leave writing and pro- 
duction to more experienced hands if he 
can get another chance in radio . . . 
Yielding to the wishes of many fans, Red 
Skelton is bringing his “mother” back 
into his script . . . Stan Shaw, a pioneer 
milkman-matinee disk jockey who quit be- 
cause of health, plans a comeback as a 
serious radio actor and narrator. 


Book Notes 

“Catalina,” a new novel by Somerset 
Maugham, will be brought out this win- 
ter by Doubleday. The story of a Spanish 
peasant girl during the Inquisition, it in- 
volves a miracle and is regarded as a para- 
ble for today .. . The late Gen. Joseph 
(Vinegar Joe) Stilwell’s private papers, 
said to contain brutally frank comments 
on personages and events involved in his 
stormy career, will be published by Sloane 
in June. The book will be titled “The 
Stilwell Papers” .. . Mrs. Raymond Clap- 
per, widow of the Washington columnist, 
is completing her first novel. It’s built 
around imagined Senate hearings on the 
first candidate for a new Cabinet post of 
“Secretary of Science,” set up to coordi- 
nate scientific endeavor. 
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“Technological unemployment”... 


or progress ? 


¥- it took more men to dig a ditch by hand 
than with a Gradall today. 


Does that mean fewer jobs today because of 
this modern so-called ‘“labor-saving”’ machine? 
No—it means more jobs. The cheaper a road can 
be built, the more roads; the more roads, the 
more jobs for roadbuilders. This is the real 
miracle of the machine age, and it applies 
everywhere, as figures prove: 


The more efficient the machine and the 
more efficiently it is used, the lower the cost 
of the product or service it produces. The 
lower the cost, the 
more people who can 
use that product or 
service. The more 
people who use it, the 








more jobs needed to provide it—and the 
higher the pay of those jobs. 


Therefore the people who try to ‘““make work” 
are only raising costs which raise prices or reduce 
demand or both. Instead of making work, they 
are destroying it. 


Even in periods of depression there are more 
people employed in these mechanized times than 
were employed during booms in the old hand- 
work days, and at higher wages today, with 
less physical effort. 


The modern machine provided by manage- 
ment, efficiently used 
by workers, is the best 
team ever devised to 
provide more jobs and 
better jobs. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


I) Co Cod ebb oX- IN Molo) C3 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Allocation of searce commodities and manufactures with- 
in the U.S. to assure a surplus for export is now favored by 
many of the government officials concerned with the Marshall 
plan. 


Truman will be urged by these officials to ask Congress for 
allocation authority at a special session late this fall. 


The theory behind the plan is that the Republican Congress 
won’t consent to retail rationing but may compromise on alloca- 
tion of such things as wheat, sheet steel, and farm machinery. 


A voluntary save-food campaign also may be undertaken by 
the government but most experts don’t believe it can be made 
effective unless backed up by controls. 


> Restoration of price control at any level is not likely un- 
less public demand becomes stronger than it is now. Republican 
Congressional leaders are almost unanimously against it. 


Truman may ask for it anyway. Some of his advisers think 
he should propose re-creation of the OPA as a means of forcing 
Congress to accept some milder expedient. 


The cost of living is likely to remain high and perhaps go 
higher through the winter and spring whether an allocation sys- 
tem is adopted or not. The short corn crop will have an inflation- 
ary effect all along the food production line. 


> Wheat will be short in the world, however the American 
crop is divided among bidders for it. Scarcity of corn will make 
it necessary to feed large quantities to cattle. 


This is the way authorities propose to cut up the total U.S. 
stock of about 1,500,000,000 bushels: 600,000,000 bushels for 
human consumption at home; 325,000,000 bushels for livestock 
feeding; 500,000,000 bushels for export; 75,000,000 bushels for 
carry-over. 


On this tentative basis of allocation the U.S. will get what 
it needs but the exportable surplus won’t be enough to meet all 
foreign requirements, even when supplemented by Canadian, 
Australian, Argentine, and Russian exports. 


> The urgency of the European crisis is forcing the State 
Department to alter its plans for development of the Marshall 
plan. It is now feared that France and Italy can’t wait until 
next year for relief. 


The Marshall plan therefore will be presented to Congress 
in two parts: the first calling for emergency appropriations of 
about $500,000,000 to finance immediate shipment of goods to 
France, Italy, and Britain; the second providing for a four-year 
program of rehabilitation costing $8,000,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000,000. 


Congress will be urged to approve emergency measures at 
once and then later fit them into the over-all plan. Outlines of 
this plan will be delivered to the Capitol along with the 
emergency program. 


> Anglo-American relations are being strained by the 
Marshall plan negotiations. U.S. officials feel that the British 
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are making it difficult to get an acceptable report of need out 
of the Paris conference. 


The core of the difficulty is British insistence upon main- 
taining a higher standard of living than the other participants 
in the Marshall program require. Figures are being juggled, U.S. 
officials charge, to cover up this discrepancy. 


Another source of trouble is Britain’s unwillingness to enter 
into a commitment to make itself financially self-sufficient with- 
in four years. The British insist that their war deficit is too big 
for any such undertaking. 


> Republican reaction both to interim and long-range plans 
for European relief will be canvassed by Truman before he 
issues a special-session call. Preliminary soundings are encour- 
aging to Administration leaders. 


Vandenberg and Taft are understood to be sympathetic 
toward Marshall-plan objectives. But Vandenberg favors strict 
separation of emergency from long-range measures and Taft is 
determined to keep appropriations at a minimum. 


> Forced expansion of the steel industry will be opposed 
by a majority of the Senate Small Business Committee, now 
investigating steel production. 


A report upholding the contention of industry spokesmen 
that the current shortage is temporary and the natural conse- 
quence of war production is in prospect. 


A stern warning to the steelmakers to abolish the gray 
market and allocate present production on an equitable basis 
will be included in the report, however. 


> Repeal of the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 at the 
next session is now favored by Republican Congressional leaders. 
They contend that the law has been misused in many cases to 
give war contractors overgenerous treatment. 


Control of government contract settlements then will re- 
vert to Lindsay Warren’s General Accounting Office, which will 
insist upon hard bargains for the government. 


> Taft stock is up at Republican headquarters as a result 
of the special Congressional election in the Eighth District of 
Pennsylvania, where a Republican won by a majority of 17,602 
—the biggest in twenty years (see page 24) . 


Because the Taft-Hartley Act was a major issue the out- 


come is being interpreted as proof that Taft’s sponsorship of 
labor control won’t stand in his way as a Presidential candidate. 


> Reorganization of the Democratic party may be has- 
tened by the Pennsylvania vote. The Robert Hannegan-Gael 
Sullivan leadership is under fire for permitting this test of 
strength on the labor-law issue. 


Some of Truman’s advisers contend that Hannegan and 
Sullivan have always been too willing to follow, rather than 
lead, labor supporters of the Democratic party and that such a 
course would be fatal next year. 


A more conventional Democrat than either Hannegan or 
Sullivan, preferably with a background of experience in Con- 
gress, is what these advisers want for chairman. 
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NOW it’s a bedroom! And what a swell night’s sleep 
you get in that big, soft Pullman bed—while you speed 
safely through the night, to arrive on dependable rail- 
road schedules. 















NOW it’s a living room! And your Pullman room has 
all the comforts and conveniences you have in your 
living-room at home— including some you may not have, 
like air-conditioning. 





NOW it’s a dressing-room! You have your own wash- 
bow] and toilet in your Pullman room. On your next trip, 
enjoy a Pullman fouwr-rooms-for-the-price-of-one! 











f a . eee : 

' NOW it’s an office! You buzzed for the porter and he U 

brought a table, turning your Pullman room into an THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
efficient “office” where you plan tomorrow’s work in OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
privacy and comfort. 

| 
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d IMPROVED SECTION ACCOMMODATIONS, TOO! 


n Many of the new cars now going into Pullman service include improved 
a section (upper and lower berth) accommodations, as well as private rooms. 
And whether you occupy a room or berth, that famous Pullman service is 
or always yours to command; Pullman lounge car hospitality yours to enjoy. 
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Two ways to have an eye for value 
in Fluorescent Lamps 


One way (the hard one) would be to get your- 
self an electronic “eye” like the testing device 
above. Then you could personally check the 
_ color accuracy of fluorescent lamps you buy. 
General Electric Lamp scientists designed this 
“colorimeter”, built around five sensitive photo- 
electric cells, to keep an eagle eye on the color 
values of G-E fluorescent lamps. With its help, 
color characteristics are checked constantly for 
uniformity and to compensate for the effects 
of variation in lamp size and wattage. Actually, 
the colorimeter is only one of over 480 G-E 
quality safeguards. So why not take the easy 
way to fluorescent quality? Just... 





Insist on the @ monogram whenever 
you buy fluorescent lamps for office, home, 
factory or store. You can be sure of full value 
for your money .. .*because General Electric 
Lamp research is always at work to make G-E 
lamps ever better and to make them Stay 


Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Politics and the Stricken Pocketbook 


Americans gaped in_ open-mouthed 
amazement. Even as they looked, the cost 
of living kept climbing and_ climbing; 
and they could only wonder if, like Jack’s 
beanstalk, it finally would climb right out 
of sight (see page 64) . Already, it towered 
over every other problem in their daily 
lives. And it cast an ominous shadow on 
the future. 

As yet, the gasping and groaning over 
the rise in prices last week had not had 
extensive political repercussions; but Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike knew they 
inevitably would come. The Democrats 
hoped that voters would blame the Repub- 
licans, remembering it was they who led 
the fight against the OPA. Republicans, 
pointing to Administration-sponsored wage 
increases which boosted costs, hoped voters 
would hold the Democrats responsible. 

For the moment, however, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans said as little as they 
could about prices. In private, Adminis- 
tration officials discussed the reinstitutién 
of price controls—but only in private. 
While many believed it would be economi- 
cally wise to slap back controls on the 
cost of living, they feared it also would be 
political suicide. 

Strategy of Silence: Among the Re- 
publicans, only two spoke out forcefully— 
Sen. Irving M. Ives of New York, who 
blamed speculators for the rise in food 
prices, and Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
whose solution of the problem was as 
simple and incontrovertible as his stating 
it was politically gauche: “Eat less.” 

The politicians had good reason for their 
reluctance to sound off about prices— 
1948. Although Taft had predicated his 
campaign for the Republican nomination 
on the idea that he could get it only by 
speaking out frankly on every issue, do- 
mestic and foreign, facing the nation, most 
other politicians like Thomas E. Dewey 
preferred the strategy of silence. 

And the campaign last week was getting 
under way in earnest. Taft was junketing 
about the West, rounding up delegates. 
Former Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Min- 
nesota also was on tour. Truman-for- 
President clubs were being formed. Alf M. 
Landon’s letter to Raymond Moley 
(Newsweek, Sept. 15) had brought Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower clearly into the 
Presidential picture; nor did the Army 
Chief of Staff remove himself when, in 





discussing the letter in Washington and 
New York, he deplored the formation 
of Eisenhower-for-President clubs, but 
evaded the question of whether he would 
accept if the Republicans voted him the 
nomination. 

With the Republican race wide open, the 
politicians had more on their minds than 
prices. However, the problem of prices 
could not long be avoided, for Americans 
have never separated their pocketbooks 
from their politics. Already worried over 
who their candidates would be, politicians 
now had to figure out how the cost of 
living would affect their chances. Last 
week, like Americans generally, they 
watched breathlessly as the cost of food 
climbed—and@ wondered. 


Senator Taft’s Belt * 


Sen. Robert A. Taft didn’t say anything 
that hadn’t been said for weeks by mem- 
bers of the Administration from Harry 
S. Truman on down. The only difference 
was that he said it more succinctly. 
Where the Administration’s statements, 
therefore, had gone relatively unnoticed, 


International 


Politicians may be mum, but people can still read New York’s signs 


the Ohio Republican’s exploded in Page 1 
headlines, angry editorials, and shouted 
picket-line slogans. 

The basic reason for increased food 
prices, Taft declared last Friday, Sept. 12, 
in Santa Cruz, Calif.. was increased food 
consumption. To bring prices down, he 
advised, “eat less meat and eat less ex- 
travagantly.” Taft’s aides evidently real- 

eized this statement wasn’t good politics. 

They omitted it from the transcript even 
though Pacific Coast newspapers were al- 
ready carrying “Eat Less” headlines. 

That night, to Taft’s amazement, when 
he appeared before the California Bar 
Association convention in Santa Cruz to 
make the first major address of his West- 
ern tour, he found 200 union pickets 
chanting: “Tighten your belts! Eat less!” 
The next day, newspaper stories needled 
him by quoting his colleagues as saying 
that Taft had never stinted himself on 
meat or any other food. Jack Darling, 
manager of the Senate restaurant, de- 
clared that Taft’s favorite order was 
roast beef, apple pie, and ice cream. The 
headlines read: “Sen. Taft Not Starving, 
Capitol Companions Say.” 

Restraint of Appetite: Visibly taken 
aback, Taft reminded the 35 national 
political reporters accompanying him on 
his tour, of Mr. Truman’s economic report 
to Congress last July 21. In discussing the 
agricultural outlook, the President had 
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declared that, if shortages developed, it 
might be necessary to cut down consump- 
tion through “strict economy in the use 
_ of certain foods through personal restraint 
or special organized campaigns.” Taft 
asserted: “This has been advocated by 
practically everyone who has studied the 
problem.” Nevertheless, he could be sure 
that his advice to eat less would return 
to plague him. 

The ostensible purpose of Taft’s tour 
was to sound out sentiment on his chances 
of winning the GOP nomination for the 
Presidency. The Ohio Republican insisted 
he wouldn’t run unless his reception dem- 
onstrated that his chances were reasonably 
good. He would decide that in mid- 
October, he declared. However, political 


observers took it for granted that he was | 


running already. 

In press conferences, in private talks 
with Republican leaders, and in public 
appearances, he acted in every way like 
an avowed candidate. In one day, he 
touched on ten major problems, domestic 
and foreign. 

He vigorously defended the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, declaring that if the Democrats 
attempted to make it the issue next year 
they would meet with overwhelming de- 
feat, and pointing to what happened in 
Pennsylvania as proof. At the same time, 
he agreed that certain amendments were 
necessary. 

After conferring with Harry Lundeberg, 
president of the AFL Sailors Union of the 
Pacific, who complained that provisions 
of the act banning the closed shop opened 
the way to Communist infiltration of his 
union, he agreed to consider relaxing them. 
He also favored rewriting the clause under 
which John L. Lewis was able to range 
the entire AFL against the act by refusing 
to sign the required affidavit denying 
Communist affiliations (see page 27). 


Pennsylvania Keystone 


Union leaders were so angered by the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act by the 
80th Congress last June that they went 
out looking for the first fight they could 
find. They found it in the Eighth Con- 
gressional District in Pennsylvania, where 
a special election had been called for last 
week to fill the seat left vacant by the 
death of Rep. Charles L. Gerlach. Of the 
district’s 121,118 voters, 59 per cent were 
registered Republicans and only 38 per 
cent Democrats; since 1938 it had unfail- 
ingly sent a Republican to Congress. 

With this record, the labor men knew 
they hadn’t the slightest chance of win- 
ning. But they hoped, in this preview to 
their 1948 campaign to punish every con- 
gressman who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act, they could cut down the Eighth’s 
normal GOP majority. And they were 
pretty certain they could. For the Eighth 
included ‘highly industrialized Lehigh 
County and the city of Allentown, with its 
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_ 284 factories; 26,000 voters were dues- 


paying members of the 80-odd unions in 
the district—AFL, CIO, and Railroad 
Brotherhood. 

Taking over the rickety Democratic ma- 
chine, they nominated the president of the 
CIO’s Lehigh Valley Newspaper Guild, 
36-year-old Phil Storch. A reporter on The 
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Pro and con, Taft’s tour meant meat 


Allentown Call-Chronicle, Storch had no 
political experience, but he did have many 
friends. Having served in the Pacific with 
the Second Marine Air Wing, he was vice 
commandant of the Pennsylvania chapter 
of the Marine Corps Leazue, and a public- 
relations officer for the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Anti-Tuff-Heartless: Storch waged 
an aggressive campaign concentrating on 
housing, the high cost of living, veterans’ 
issues, and the “Tuff-Heartless” Act. All 
but ignoring the regular Democratic work- 
ers, the-union leaders formed an independ- 
ent committee to back him. They enlisted 


the help of Philip Murray, Walter Reuther, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., Ella Logan and 
Kitty Carlisle, the entertainers, and Helen 
Papashvily, co-author of the best seller 
“Anything Can Happen.” The Storch 
committee went on the air (its theme 
song: “Baby, Honey, Baby”). It sent out 
100,000 pieces of mail and distributed 
125,000 pieces of literature, including an 
excellently prepared bulletin, “Storch 
Farm News,” for every farmer. 

But if the union leaders rallied support 
for their candidate, they also stirred up 
the Republicans. The GOP’s smooth- 
running Pew-Grundy machine, with its 
1,000 county and municipal workers, 
swung into action. All six daily news- 
papers in the district came out for the 
Republican candidate, denouncing Storch’s 
backers as Communists and “labor bosses.” 

The big issue unmistakably was the 
Taft-Hartley Act, not only because the 
union leaders had made it so, but also 
because the Republican candidate, 37- 
year-old Franklin H. Lichtenwalter, had 


worked for state curbs on labor while he. 


was speaker of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives. It was precisely the clear- 
cut test which organized labor had wanted. 

Last Tuesday Sept. 4, came the results. 
Not only was Storch soundly defeated, but 
the Republicans actually increased their 
majority in the Eighth District. Lichten- 
walter won by 17,602 votes, as compared 
with Gerlach’s 14,936 in the Republican 
landslide year of 1946. He received 61.2 
per cent of the vote, 2.3 more than Ger- 
lach’s 58.9. It was the biggest Republican 
victory in the twenty-year history ofthe 
district. 


Party for Wallace 


Blue and red banners reading “Join the 
Progressive Counter Attack” and “It’s 


’ Time to Come out Fighting” bedecked the 


gallery of Madison Square Garden in New 
York Sept. 11. A zealous, sellout throng of 
20,000 opened their purses as Frank King- 
don, fund-raiser extraordinary and cochair- 
man of the Progressive Citizens of Ameri- 
ca, whooped it up for “a second party”— 
a new “people’s party” to fight the com- 
bined Democratic-Republican “party of 
reaction.” As the potential standard-bear- 
er of such a party entered, the throng 
burst into four minutes of cheering, whis- 
tling, feet-stomping, and chanting: “We 
want Wallace.” 

Thereupon Henry A. Wallace, in the 
same spot where he had broken with the 
Truman Administration 364 days earlier, 
let his audience down by saying: “Unless 
I am definitely and positively proved 
wrong, I shall work within the Democratic 
party.” The newest he had to offer was a 
1947 variation on a 1929 theme: “Under 
the Republicans Wall Street ran America: 
under the present Administration Wall 
Street is all set to run the world.” 

“Working with a military trained Secre- 
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tary of State.” Wallace declared, “in 
formulating foreign policy we find: 

“The Under Secretary [of State] Robert 
Lovett, a former partner in the Brown 
Bros. Harriman banking firm. 

“The Assistant Secretary, Charles Saltz- 
man, a former V. P. of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

“The Ambassador to England, Lewis 
Douglas, chairman of the board [actually 
ex-president] of the powerful Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

“Then there is the Defense Secretary, 
Mr. James Forrestal, on leave as head 
{actually president from 1938 to 1940] of 
the Wall Street banking firm of Dillon, 
Read Co., the Secretary of Commerce, 
W. Averell Harriman, chairman [actually 
only a partner] of the Brown Bros. Harri- 
man firm, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, John Snyder, a banker from St. Louis. 
Another product of Dillon, Read, Maj. 
Gen. William Draper, has just returned 
from Germany to become the Assistant 
Secretary of War. Even the World Bank 
chief is a Wall Street lawyer—John Mc- 
Cloy.” 

To Wallace, such men represented “the 
reactionary monopolistic capitalism which 
is trying to strangle freedom.” 


POPULATION: 


Up to 143,311,000 


The Census Bureau wasn’t trying to 
prove anything with its statistics. It just 
reported them last week: 
> Population of the United States: 143,- 
311,000 as of April 1947, up 10,392,000 or 
7.9 per cent since 1940. 
> Fastest increase: 24.7 per cent, in the 
West. Slowest: 2.7 per cent, in the South. 
> Population by races: 89 per cent whites, 
11 per cent nonwhites. Nonwhites in- 
creased half again as fast as whites. 
> City population: Up 12.7 per cent, while 
farm population fell 9.6 per cent. 


PRESIDENT: 


Making of a Shellback 


That irreverent tabloid, The New York 
Daily News, expressed succinctly last 
week the way most people, plagued by 
high prices and another international cri- 
sis, felt about the high jinks aboard the 
battleship Missouri. The News informed 
its 2,000,000-odd readers: “Every time 
we read about shipboard Equator-cross- 
ing shenanigans of the kind endured 
Thursday by President Truman and party 
on the U.S.S. Missouri, we get bored. 
This horseplay may be a scream to those 
who take part in it, but for our money 
it rings a top bell in tedious reading.” 

However tedious to their editors, the 
correspondents aboard the Missouri, in- 
cluding The News’s own man, Frank Hole- 
man, kept the battleship’s radio room 
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humming as they relayed the doings 
aboard ship. No sooner had the tired 
President and his party boarded the ves- 
sel last Sunday, Sept. 7, for the thirteen- 


‘day homeward journey from Rio de Ja- 


neiro than the flood of fanciful dispatches 
began. 

The President, attempting to get some 
sun and rest after his samba-fast Brazil- 
ian good-will tour, good-naturedly 
watched ship’s carpenters erect a huge 
dunking tank amidships. Would he take 
his initiation along with the others, re- 
porters asked? “I'll see that everybody 
gets a fair share, including my daughter,” 
Mr. Truman promised. 

Paddled Pollywogs: As the ship 
drew closer to the Equator, the Missouri 
resembled a college fraternity house during 
Hell Week. The 300 shellbacks—men who 
previously had crossed the line—could 
hardly restrain themselves; impatiently, 
they paddled “pollywog” crewmen and 
sent them scurrying atop gun turrets, with 
pop bottles as telescopes, to look for King 
Neptune. A machinist’s mate, garbed as 
Davey Jones, arrived with a verbose in- 
dictment of the Presidential party as “a 
collection of lounge-lizards, sea-lawyers, 
and plow-deserters.” Mr. Truman person- 
ally was accused of ducking an earlier in- 
itiation by flying down to Brazil and of 
being a Democrat. 

On Thursday, the Missouri crossed the 
line. President Truman, wearing a baker’s 
cap, got off by making a speech, handing 
out cigars, and signing autographs. Mar- 
garet sang “Anchors Aweigh.” Mrs. Tru- 
man and Presidential Secretaries Charles 
G. Ross and William D. Hassett escaped 
without a scratch. So did Maj. Gen. Har- 
ry H. Vaughan, the Presidential military 
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N. ¥. Daily News 
Farewell: 4 New York mounted cop tips his cap in salute to Geneseo, 
a veteran police horse, killed last week when he bolted and ran 
into a four-month-old, $3,200 Cadillac car. His rider, Patrolman 
Patrick Gillen, was injured; the car’s driver escaped unharmed. 


‘ aide. However, Presidential assistant John 
R. Steelman, Brig. Gen. Wallace H. Gra- 
ham, the President’s physician, and Stan- 
ley Woodward, the dignified, scholarly 
State Department chief of protocol, were 
given the full treatment. Among the 
laugh-getters: doses of quinine, electrical 
rods, mustard massages, and repeated 
dousings. 

The fun over, the President got some 
rest and some time to consider whether a 
special session of Congress, to deal with 
aid to Europe, was necessary this fall. 


White Housecleaning 


A power shovel, digging a bed for a new 
White House driveway last week, un- 
earthed a pair of oblong granite blocks 
between the northwest gate posts. Buried 
end to end, 2 feet under the surface, the 
blocks were hollowed out, as if by erosion. 
A conscientious foreman called Lorenzo 
Winslow, the White House architect, to 
determine if the stones were valuable. 

Only too well, Winslow knew that price- 
less White House heirlooms in the past had 
been sold for junk. For his own office, he 
had rescued Dolly Madison’s gold-leaf 
table which a bygone painter had care- 
lessly coated with radiator gilt. Now he 
studied the two finds, measuring the size 

_ of the hollows and poring over records. 
His study confirmed his hunch: The stones 
had formed a sill over which the carriages 
of Andrew Jackson’s innumerable callers 
had clattered 118 years ago. 

Thus identified as historical relics, the 
stones were deposited in an underground 
storage room, whose enlargement the White 
House’s present resident had ordered be- 
fore leaving for Rio de Janeiro. With the 
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Trumans away, the Executive Mansion 
had undergone its first general refurbishing 
since Pearl Harbor. 

Eagle of Peace: This week, a spick- 
and-span mansion awaited the President’s 
return Sept. 20. The East Room’s walls 
glowed in a fresh coat of eggshelt-white 
paint; its newly polished crystal chande- 
liers sparkled. The main lobby’s rebur- 
nished lamp standards glistened. Silver 
plating covered the chipped and tarnished 
mounting of the chandelier in the State 
Dining Room. 

In the President’s own oval office, the 
changes were more indicative of Harry 5 
Truman’s taste. The rich deep green plush 
draperies of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s time 
had given way to softer green hangings of 
homespun texture. The sofa and two over- 
stuffed chairs, formerly green to match the 
Roosevelt draperies, now were covered 
with contrasting red tapestry. 

One change might rate a footnote in 
future histories. On the huge oval rug 
of green was the new Presidential seal, its 
eagle in the position ordered by Mr. Tru- 
man. On the old seal, the eagle’s head was 
turned toward the left claw, which bellig- 
erently clutched a sheaf of arrows. On the 
Truman seal, the head faces the right claw, 
which holds an olive branch. 


REDS: 
When Is a Communist? 


At Ellis Island, the slim, dark-eyed 
youth gave his name as Desideriu Ham- 
mer. Born in Rumania in 1907 of Hun- 
garian parents, he said he was going to 
Chicago to study. Under the immigration 
laws, there are few restrictions on students 
entering the United States, so the Ellis 
Island officials didn’t investigate his state- 
ments too carefully. They didn’t know, 
for example, that in Europe Desideriu 
Hammer had been a follower of Béla Kun, 
onetime Communist dictator of Hungary. 

That was in November 1927. A. short 
time later, in Gary, Ind., the same slim, 
dark-eved youth was calling himself Jack 
Weiss. Soon after that, he was in Cleve- 
land, first as a hairdresser, then as one of 
the editors of Uj Elore, then the official 
newspaper of the Hungarian branch of 
the Communist party, U.S. A.; and now 
his name was John Szanto. Finally, in 
1933, he returned to New York. His new 
name: Santo. 

Opening a little one-room office on 
East 11th Street, just off Union Square, 
he started organizing subway workers, 
bus drivers, and taxi drivers into a union. 
Since they were predominantly Irish- 
Americans, he picked an Irish-American 
as his front man—Thomas O’Shea. Later, 
he decided that Michael Quill should be 
president of the now-burgeoning Trans- 
port Workers Union, and _ brusquely 
ordered O’Shea to step aside. For him- 
self, Santo kept the key position as secre- 
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tary-treasurer. To make himself more 
acceptable to his members, he learned 
to speak English with a brogue as Irish 
as peat. 

Quite clearly, Santo was concerned with 
more than ordinary American trade 
unionism. In May 1934, he declared in 
the Communist Daily Worker: “If the 
transport workers of New York should 
strike for six hours, the life of the whole 
city would be upside down. The taxi 
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Santo: Hungarian Red, Irish brogue 


strike might have been turned into a 
gigantic battle, the like of which New 


York has never seen and which would 
knock a number of bricks off the capitalist 
structure.” 

Enter the Law: The government 
didn’t catch up with Desideriu Hammer 
until 1941. Then it brought deportation 
proceedings against him on charges of 
entering the country illegally and_ of 
falsely declaring that he was a citizen of 
the United States when he registered for 
the draft. However, the world already 
was at war.and it was impossible to deport 
him to Europe. When Santo asked his 
draft board to induct him into the Army, 
the government dropped the proceedings. 

Last week, Santo again was arrested. 


To its original charge that he entered 
the country illegally, the government 
added an even more serious one. It de- 
clared that Santo was affiliated with an 
organization—the Communist party— 
which advocated the forcible overtlirow 
of the government of the United States. 
It was the opening move in a drive to 
deport all alien Communists. 

On Friday, Sept. 12, the Santo deporta- 
tion hearings started in New York. The 
government’s first witness: Louis F. Bu- 
denz, forffer managing editor of The Daily 
Worker, who renounced Communism in 
1945 to reenter the Catholic Church and 
now is a professor of economics at Ford- 
ham University. 

Q. Do you know that John Santo was 
a member of the Communist party? 

A. I know that John Santo was a mem- 
ber while I was a member of the Com- 
munist party. We were comrades. 

@. Had you attended meetings [of the 
Communist party] at which John Santo 
was present? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Budenz added: “Santo is sitting over 
there with Comrade Quill .. .” At this, 
Santo’s attorney, Harry Sacher, jumped to 
his feet. “Oh, you foul mouth - - - - - - - . 
he shouted. “Don’t you carry that Judas 
kiss into this place.” 

Budenz reddened, and said quietly: “Mr. 
Quill.” 

“That’s better,” Sacher declared. “Mr. 
Quill.” 

The attorney leaped up again, raging. 
when Budenz was asked whether Sacher, 
too, was a Communist. “That’s the foulest. 
dirtiest thing I have ever heard in all my 
experience as a lawyer,” Sacher screamed. 

Sacher’s histrionics notwithstanding, 
the government expected to have no 
trouble in proving that Santo was a Com- 
munist, but that wouldn’t be enough. It 
would also be necessary to prove that all 
Communists advocate the overthrow of 
the government by force and_ violence. 
The Supreme Court finally would have to 
determine that, and Sacher, fighting to 
keep Desideriu Hammer in the United 
States as John Santo, was confident that 
it would take “years.” 


Significance-~- 

In trying to set a precedent with the 
Santo case, the government has two strikes 
against it—the Harry Bridges and William 
Schneiderman cases. It lost both of them 
before the Supreme Court. In the deporta- 
tion proceedings against the Australian- 
born Bridges, the court ducked the issue of 
whether the Communists advocate violent 
revolution, instead of ruling for Bridges 
solely on the ground that the government 
had failed to prove he was actually a mem- 
ber of the Communist party. In the other 
case, although the Russian-born Schneider- 
man admittedly was a Communist party 
member, the court found that the govern- 
ment had failed to prove that in 1927, 
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when he became a citizen, he personally 
was in favor of revolution. 

So the question remains: Are members 
of the Communist party by their very 
membership “persons who believe in or 
advocate the overthrow by force or vio- 
lence of the government of the United 
States”? The government is determined to 
have the Supreme Court answer it once 
and for all. 


LABOR: 


John L.’s Veto 


With one swing of his lariat, Robert N. 
Denham, the onetime cowhand who is 
general counsel of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, had tried to rope a bull by 
the horns. A month ago (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
25) he had issued his interpretation of the 
controversial Section 9, paragraph (h) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which barred unions 
from appealing to the NLRB unless their 
officers had sworn affidavits that they 
were not members of the Communist 
party. In Denham’s opinion, its lan- 
guage covered national AFL and CIO offi- 
cials as well as local union executives. His 
ruling set off a stampede last week which 
only the Supreme Court or Congress might 
be able to head off. 

In Fort Worth, Texas, Federal District 
Judge T. Whitfield Davidson upheld Den- 
ham’s interpretation. Ruling on a petition 
of the Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) for NLRB intervention, Judge 
Davidson said that the NLRB’s refusal 
was correct since national CIO officers 
had not signed non-Communist affidavits. 
He discarded the oil workers’ contentions 
that their local was “autonomous,” that 
the CIO and AFL were federations and 
not “national or international labor organi- 
zations” within the meaning of the act. 

However reassured by the Texas case, 
Denham received his first major setback 
in Chicago, where the fifteen members of 
the AFL’s executive council met in a pre- 
liminary to the organization’s national 
convention on Oct. 6 in San Francisco. 
AFL President William Green announced 
he would recommend that all AFL officers 
sign affidavits. Furthermore, he believed 
the council would vote to follow his recom- 
mendation, though “reluctantly.” When 
the AFL’s thirteenth vice president, John 
L. Lewis, was told of Green’s recommenda- 
tion, he merely grinned. 

Youth vs. Age: Last Friday, Sept. 12, 
John L. broke loose. With a prairie-wide 
bellow, he boomed a “no” to Green’s 
proposal. To Lewis, who is about as Com- 
munistic as Sen. Robert A. Taft, those 
AFL leaders who wanted to sign affidavits 
were “cowards” and “weaklings.” In the 
Taft-Hartley Act, he said, labor had been 
hurled a challenge by its enemies; it was 
time to fight back before all was lost. 

Never one to by-pass an insult, Lewis, 
67, informed the 74-year-old Green that 
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the “younger men” in the labor movement 
wanted to fight against the Taft-Hartley 
Act instead of being worn down in a long- 
drawn-out court battle. 

By his smashing veto, Lewis ended all 
Green’s hopes of AFL compliance. After- 
ward, a gloomy Green read newsmen a 
prepared statement: “The council de- 
cided that the Taft-Hartley law is repre- 
hensible, vicious, and destructive of the 
workers’ civil and legal rights. It could 
not conform to the Denham rulings.” CIO 
leaders, who had been anxiously watching 
the AFL meeting, found in Lewis’s victory 
encouragement to stick to their own non- 
compliance stand. 

As for Denham, the NLRB counsel 
still felt very much at home on the range. 
He believed the AFL and CIO would 
“have to fall in line. I don’t think they 
will go ahead with these plans. This ruling 
is Just as right today as when it was made. 
I certainly have no intention of modifying 
it in any way.” 


SERVICES: 


The First to Fight 


All winter long, the drill floors will 
resound to the tramp of marching men. 
They will be shipping clerks and truck 
drivers, farmers, and schoolteachers, but 
for one night a week they will be soldiers. 
When summer comes, they will crowd into 
trains or trucks, and for fifteen days, 
from dawn to dusk, they will sweat at 
soldiering. They will fly Lockheed P-80s, 
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drive Sherman tanks, and fire recoilless 
rifles. They will train for a war they hope 
never comes; but if it comes, they will 
be among the first to fight. 

Part-time soldiers like themselves have 
fought in every war since Colonial days. 
They marched with Washington and La- 
fayette, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Andrew Jackson at New Orleans, stormed 
Chapultepec with Gen. Winfield Scott and 
San Juan Hill with Theodore Roosevelt. 
In the last war, they did most of the 
early fighting; they formed the core of 
eighteen of the Army’s 89 divisions. 

They are the state militiamen—the Na- 
tional Guard. They are half-trained and 
often inept. Many of their officers are 
merely politicians. Yet, they are, with the 
Regular Army, the nation’s first line of de- 
fense. 

Up From Zero: On June 30, 1940. 
shortly before it was mustered into the 
Army of the United States, the National 
Guard had 241,612 officers and enlisted 
men, as compared with the Regular 
Army’s 264,035. When the AUS was de- 
mobilized, however, all the National 
Guardsmen were demobilized with it. The 
guard’s strength was zero. 

Not until last year did the rebuilding 
begin. The goal was set at 682,000 officers 
and men, organized into 25 infantry divi- 
sions, two armored divisions, 21 regiment- 
al combat teams, twelve bombardment 
squadrons, and 72 fighter squadrons. 

Some states moved quickly. Connecti- 
cut immediately re-created the 102nd In- 


fantry, which became the first postwar 
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General Cramer: He’ll make shipping clerks and farmers part-time soldiers 
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guard regiment to gain Federal rec- 
ognition. Oklahoma was the first 
state to have all its ground units rec- 
ognized, Mississippi the first to have 
a full air group recognized. Pennsy]l- 
vania, Michigan, California and New 
Jersey pushed close behind. 

By this week, the guard’s strength 
stood at 120,000 officers and enlisted 
men, and 3,017 of the planned 6,382 
units had been organized and given 
Federal recognition. With few excep- 
tions, they were sadly undermanned; 
to gain Federal recognition, a Na- 
tional Guard unit need have only 10 
per cent of its authorized enlisted 
strength and 25 per cent of its au- 
thorized officers. 

However weak the guard was, the 
progress which had been made in re- 
building it far exceeded War Depart- 
ment expectations. President Tru- 
man, in proclaiming this Tuesday, 
Sept. 16, as National Guard Day, 
declared that it was “a remarkable 
achievement.” War Department offi- 
cials believed that by June 30, 1948, 
the guard would number about 270,- 
000 officers and men. They hoped to 
achieve full strength by Jan. 1, 1951. 

Man a Minute: To help make 
this possible, the War Department 
marked National Guard Day by 
launching a two-month recruiting 
campaign. The goal was 88,888 new 
volunteers. Although the campaign 





was advertised as a man-a-minute 
drive, the figure actually was picked 
because it sounded catchy. There are 
only 86,400 minutes in every 60 days. 

For two hours’ drill a week, each 
volunteer will be paid at a rate rang- 
ing from $2.50 for privates to $5.50 
for master and first sergeants. For 


snternational 


Home in a Stable: In Detroit last week 
José Martinez, a baker, his wife, and their 
three children could find no shelter. So 
they came to the Michigan Humane Society 
and asked for lodging in the stable. “I 
couldn’t turn them away,” said William 
Rose, an official for the Humane Society. 





his fifteen days at summer camp, he 

will get fifteen days of Regular Army 

pay. For each three-year enlistment, 

his pay will be jumped 5 per cent. If called 
into the AUS in the event of another war, 
he will receive longevity pay. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer of 
Wethersfield, Conn., who served in the 
Pacific with the 24th Division, will carry 
the burden of the recruiting drive when 
he succeeds Maj. Gen. Butler B. Milton- 
berger as head of the National Guard 
Bureau on Sept. 30. 

However, getting men was not the only 
problem facing the National Guard. 
Equally important was the job of making 
it as efficient an organization as a part- 
time army can be. The guard lacked 
clothing, and to help fill that need the 
Army this week issued it 240,000 new 
uniforms with Eisenhower jackets. The 
guard also lacked equipment. That prob- 
lem wouldn’t be quite as easy to solve. 
The Army planned to give the guard the 
same type of equipment that it was using 
itself, but so great was the shortage of 
armories, motor pools, and maintenance 


shops that guard units couldn’t handle 
the equipment. 

Not all the National Guard officers sat- 
isfied the Army. It believed that local po- 
litical considerations had entered into cer- 
tain appointments, especially those of gen- 
erals. The two sorest spots were New York 
and Texas. However, the Army insisted 


that all generals to whom it had given rec- 


ognition merited their jobs. And it pointed 
out that New York State, at least, had 
promised to replace unqualified generals 
as quickly as possible. 

Actually, some Army officers held that 
political jockeying within the guard not 
only was inevitable; to some extent, it 
was desirable. The Regular Army , had 
always been starved in peacetime, but 
the War Department never had to worry 
much about sufficient appropriations for 
the National Guard. Because of the poli- 
tics involved, the guard always would have 
governors and state delegations in Con- 
gress looking out for its welfare. 


VETERANS: 


Home, Sour Home 


The disgusted veteran from 
Shreveport, La., made up in feeling 
what he lacked in grammar. One 
of the 831,000 ex-GI’s who had 
obtained home loans guaranteed 
by the Veterans Administration in 
the past three years, he wrote to 
VA Administrator Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley: 

“T am writing you in regards of 
my house. What is wrong with it. 
The doors are warped. There is 
crackes of 1%, to % inches around 
the ceiling and floor . . . My bath 
tub which was to be porcelain, is 
just a small cement tub . . . Well 
I sure hope we can get this matter 
fix up as I am disgusted with it the 
way it is. Well I will close and keep 
in touch with you to let you know 
how I come out.” 

A New Orleans veteran wrote even 
more bitterly: “I bought a home 
through the GI bill and I got jip 
real good . . . Some of my roof fell 
off . . . There are big patchers all 
over the walls . . . I am tired of 
fooling with this and it is about time 
the government do something for 
the boys .. . and against these real- 
estate rats.” 

Ever So Humble: What the 
Louisianians were griping about was 
by no means unique. By last week 
the VA was deluged with exasper- 
ated, often heart-breaking com- 
plaints from veterans about the 
newly built housing they had bought 
with VA-guaranteed loans: 
> A Boston veteran complained that 
his new home suddenly began to 
topple over. “Also, there are wide 
swells in the floor, the sidewalk has 
begun to crack, and the wall paper is 
coming off. I was desperate for a home, 
but how I wish I could get my hands on 
that builder.” 
>A Baltimore ex-GI reported that the 
basement of his house had been flooded 
from the day he moved in. Unable to get 
the builder to give him any help, he 
turned to “reading the Bible to calm my- 
self.” ; 
> Angry veterans in Lawton, Okla., wrote 
long group letters: “During a rain, the 
water comes in as if the door wasn’t there 
. . . My baby has come down with pneu- 
monia and a week after we moved in the 
doctor advised us to move out . . . I have 
found worms crawling along the mildew 
on my damp walls . . . The water runs 
around the windows and the doors .. . 
The baby now has asthma, and also my 
wife . . . The dampness has completely 
ruined my furniture . . . [After] a snow- 
storm last winter the ceiling and all the 
walls were covered with ice . . . The 
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scorpions and the centipedes are in our 
house all the time.” 

> A Long Island housewife wrote:. “Our 
beautiful home is infested with bats in 
the attic, and worse than that, the cellar 
has termites eating away the beams like 
a moth eating away woolens.” 

>A New Jersey housewife objected to 
lopsided kitchen cabinets, upside-down 
electric-light fixtures, warped window sills, 
and a basement full of shavings, and an- 
nounced wrathfully: “While writing this 
letter, a piece of plaster has just fallen 
off the wall and hit me.” 

Thus goaded, the VA blew its top last 
week. It flatly stated that many veterans’ 
houses had been built “without regard to 
the plans and specifications” on which the 
price was based, and “with poor work- 
manship and shoddy material.” 

Cracking down, the VA issued.a sharply 
worded directive: “Veterans who in good 
faith have obligated themselves to repay 
what is probably the one largest invest- 
ment of their lifetime must be protected 
from unscrupulous or inefficient builders. 
It is the intention of the VA . . . to look 
to the appraisers, the lending institutions, 
and the builders to correct these condi- 
tions wherever they may arise and, in 
cases where the fault is definitely de- 
terminable, to apply disciplinary measures 
against the offenders.” 

In such flagrant cases, the VA threat- 
ened to withraw approval from guilty ap- 
praisers, suspend lending agencies from a 
further share in the veterans’ home-loan 
program, and reduce prices on substandard 
houses. What the complaining veterans 
hoped was that such threats would be more 
effective than mending leaky roofs with 
chewing gum. 


ACCIDENT: 
Death on the River 


For 22 years the luxurious sidewheeler 
Island Queen had sparkled with 7,000 
lights as she made moonlight cruises along 
the Ohio River between Cincinnati and 
the nearby Coney Island amusement park. 
A generation of romantic couples, 2,000 
at a time, had danced in her mammoth 
ballroom. Now, the five-deck, $600,000 
vessel had come to Pittsburgh and begun 
a ten-day series of excursion trips from 
her Water Street berth on the Mononga- 
hela River. 

At 1:15 p.m. last Tuesday, Sept. 9, as 
36 of her 90-man crew were making ready 
for her next excursion, John Carmen, a 
cashier, saw Chief Engineer Fred Dickow, 
a veteran of 30 years of river boating, 
welding a broken stanchion near the 
gangway, across the deck from the oil 
storage tanks. “I heard the sputtering of 
the torch as I walked down the gangway,” 
Carmen said. The next thing he knew he 
was thrown to the ground by a terrific 
explosion. 
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Instantly the Queen was shrouded in 
flames from waterline to deckhouse. 
Chunks of metal were hurled as far as 
four blecks. Crewmen were blown into 
the river or jumped. It was only after the 
ship had settled in 20 feet of oily water, 
with three decks flooded, and firemen had 
fought a night-long battle, that the flames 
were put out, leaving nineteen crew mem- 
bers, including Dickow, dead or missing, 
and seventeen injured. 

As a Coast Guard board of inquiry con- 
vened, Capt. C. N. Hall, the ship’s master, 
snapped: “I didn’t give anyone orders to 
do that welding.” 


DP’s: 


Quoddy Question 


A proposal to use the government’s 
$1,500,000 Quoddy Village as an industrial 
training school for 100,000 of Europe’s 
displaced persons refused to die last week 
in spite of abuse. It was kept alive by the 
Yankee stubbornness of the city fathers 
of Eastport, Me., and the indomitability 
of Frank Cohen, New York industrialist. 

Washington officials had turned cold on 
the project when The Washington Post 
printed a series revealing that Cohen’s 
performance as a war contractor had been 
impugned in an unpublished report by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. But 
two subsequent developments thawed them 
out a little: (1) The Post printed Cohen’s 
defense of himself and his project, includ- 
ing the information that a grand jury in 
New York*refused to act on the SEC 
charges, and (2) Sen. Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire issued a statement insist- 
ing that the proposal “has merit” and 
should receive careful consideration from 
the Federal agencies concerned. 

After listening to and printing Cohen’s 
story, The Post in effect came around to 
editorial agreement that his motive was 
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wholly praiseworthy but continued to 
question the feasibility of his plan. What 
Cohen proposed was that the village built 

house personnel of the tide-harnessing 
Passamaquoddy Power project be em- 
ployed as a training center for displaced 
persons admitted to the United States on 
six-month visas and then sent on as immi- 
grants to various South American coun- 
tries, where they would be employed in 
the industrial and agricultural pursuits for 
which they had been trained at Quoddy. 
Cohen insisted that his object was not to 
profit from the labor of refugees but only 
to make a start toward solution of the DP 
problem at considerable expense to him- 
self and associates. Bridges and many gov- 
ernment officials took him at his word. 

However, the War Assets Administra- 
tion stood on its ruling that Eastport 
couldn’t get the use of the village free and 
turn it over to Cohen for use as an edu- 
cational enterprise. What it would do was 
consider a money bid from Eastport in 
competition with other, unnamed pros- 
pective bidders. Eastport, standing by Co- 
hen, prepared to submit a bid before Sept. 
22, the deadline fixed by the WAA. 


PEOPLE: 


The Face in the Picture 


The War Department telegram came 
just before Christmas 1944: “The Secre- 
tary of War regrets . . . Pvt. Stephen 
Lautenbach . . . killed in action.” Later 
Mrs. Udya Podoloff of New Haven learned 
that Steve, her 21-year-old son by her first 
marriage, had been killed by a burst from 
a German machine-gun nest near Hage- 
nau, France. 

Four months later Mrs. Podoloff noticed 
a newspaper photograph of rescued Ameri- 
can war prisoners. The reproduction was 
fuzzy, the men’s heads were shaven, and 
starvation and illness had emaciated their 
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Island Queen: In an instant, flames shroud a generation’s memories 
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Where the Marshall Plan Stands — 


by ERNEST K. LINDLE* 


N returning to Washington after 
QO an absence of four weeks, this cor- 
respondent is struck by certain develop- 
ments in thinking or mood with regard 
to aid to Europe. 

The conviction that a special session 
of Congress this fall is necessary has 
crystallized among the officials and ex- 
perts most closely in touch 
with the European situation. 
They must now convince the 
politicos, beginning with 
the President. The tentative 
State Department plan is to 
ask for further funds for in- 
terim aid, pending action on 
the longer-range European 
recovery program at the reg- 
ular session. This appears to 
violate Senator Vanden- 
berg’s stipulation, accepted by the Ad- 
ministration earlier in the summer, that 
no more piecemeal aid should be re- 
quested. 

Meanwhile, however, the European 
crisis has been aggravated by events 
which were not fully foreseen. The of- 
ficials who are most conversant with 
Suropean needs believe that the case 
for stopgap help is so compelling that 
Congress will act when the facts are laid 
before it. The complete data for the 
longer-range program can be made 
available at the same time. Thus, as 
Secretary Marshall pointed out last 
week; “the problem may be faced in 
its entirety,” and “any action taken to 
meet immediate. needs may be corre- 
lated into the general program.” 


F action on the general program early 
l in the regular session could be rea- 
sonably assured, the stopgap appro- 
priations could be held to a relatively 
small amount earmarked for a few coun- 
tries—perhaps as little as $500,000,000 
according to tentative estimates. 

Side by side with a heightened sense 
of urgency, one finds in official circles 
a measure of disappointment in the 
deliberations at Paris. The first Paris 
estimate of the aggregate European defi- 
cit for the next four years, $29,000,- 
000,000, came as a shock. It has since 
been cut to less than $21,000,000,000 
and, as this is written, is understood to 
have been trimmed further, to $18,000,- 
000,000. Spread evenly over four years, 
this would provide assistance at slightly 
less than the ‘present annual rate. But 
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American officials had envisioned a pro- 
gram which would start at about the 
present level and taper off—possibly 
$8,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 in 
all, apart from funds made. available 
by the World Bank and Monetary Fund. 

Fully as disappointing as the high 
estimates from Paris was the reluctance 
of some of the participants 
to do three things: (1) face 
intrepidly their own produc- 
tion and financial problems; 
(2) weigh fully the poten- 
tialities of mutual aid among 
the nations of Western Eu- 
rope, and (3) bind them- 
selves to the conditions they 
were informed Congress 
would impose. 

Behind the scenes, polite 
suggestions—which it was mistakenly 
thought would be heeded—were fol- 
lowed by earnest solicitation, then by 
plain talk, and finally by stern, if friend- 
ly, warnings that the recovery program 
wouldn’t stand a chance of approval of 
Congress unless all the participants at 
Paris brought their plans down to earth. 


+ would be unrealistic to chisel the 
program below the real needs of 
Western Europe, as nearly as they can 
be calculated. This is granted in Wash- 
ington. The objective is to get Western 


Europe firmly back on its feet. Our aid | 


must be sufficient to permit the ob- 
jective to be achieved. Otherwise we 
will merely be pouring more of our 
wealth down the drainpipe. 

The nations of Western Europe must, 
however, demonstrate their willingness 
and ability to do their part, individual- 
ly and mutually. A program which, for 
example, contemplated a continuing 


‘European deficit in coal, to be made up 


by shipments from the United States, 
would be unrealistic in the eyes of 
Washington. Britain and Western Eu- 
rope have the coal and the manpower 
to mine it. If Europe cannot solve its 
coal problem, then how can it be ex- 
pected ever to stand on its own feet? 

American officials are proceeding on 
the sound assumption that one or two 
billions more or less won’t make or 
break the European recovery program 
in Congress; that what will count is the 
evidence that the program is soundly 
and prudently conceived and that it 
has a real chance of success. 
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faces. But Mrs. Podoloff was sure that 
the heavy-browed youth hunched in an 
upper bunk was her son Stephen. 

To Mrs. Podoloff, like many Americans, 
it seemed possible that the Army had made 
a mistake. She wrote to Washington, only 
to learn that the records of the Quarter- 
master Corps’ Memorial Division showed 
that Pvt. Stephen Lautenbach was buried 
in grave No. 123 of the United States Mili- 
tary Cemetery near Hochfelden, France. 
His identification tags were found intact 
on his body; in his pockets were letters 
from home and a fountain pen his mother 
had given him. 

Reidentification: All the evidence 
met the stone wall of Mrs. Podoloff’s in- 
sistence. What about the face in the pic- 
ture? Reluctantly but sympathetically, the 
War Department reopened the case. 

After Mrs. Podoloff twice went to 
France and the body in No. 123 was twice 
exhumed, a War Department report re- 
affirmed “beyond doubt” the original 
identification. 

When Mrs. Podoloff maintained that 
the man in the grave had been 234 inches 
too tall and his hair too dark, and that 
one dental filling was of foreign origin, 
the Army replied that human hair fre- 
quently becomes darker after death and 
that a person’s height can change 2 inches 
after burial. Furthermore, the Army said, 
the dental charts of the dead man and 
Private Lautenbach matched. Its odds 
that two men’s dental charts could be the 
same:  24,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
(octillion) to 1. 

The Army also took testimony from 
First Set. Bernard Howell that he had seen 
Lautenbach fall. In addition, it found one 
Leslie H. Woolf, who said he was the man 
photographed in the prison hospital. 

Keiteration: Last week the War De- 
partment considered “the strangest man 
hunt to come out of the maelstrom of 
World War IT” to be closed. But to Mrs. 
Podoloff and her lawyer, Theodore Kos- 
koff, the fate of Stephen Lautenbach was 
still very much in doubt. Koskoff con- 
tended Sergeant Howell had been coached; 
Lautenbach’s uniform showed no bullet 
holes. although the Army said he had died 
of severe chest wounds. 

To War Department officials, Mrs. 
Podoloff’s concern was _ understandable. 
But it insisted that accusations of mis- 
taken identification of the dead have been 
remarkably few and in no case so far has 
the War Department been proved wrong. 

Even today, 8,000 men are assigned to 
the work of the Army’s Graves Registra- 
tion Service overseas. Painstakingly, they 
track down rumors and tips regarding 
missing American soldiers and try to identi- 
fy the 17,000 bodies still unidentified. Of 
those who must forever remain unknown, 
one body will be selected late in 1949 to 
lie in Arlington National Cemetery next 
to the Unknown Soldier of the first world 
war—‘known but to God.” 
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Drive refreshed ... Have a Coca-Cola 


\ happy custom belongs out on 
the highway when you stop for 
zas and oil. It is part of the pleas- 
ure of motoring,—the paus: ihat 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
You stretch your legs, have a 


Coke from the familiar red cooler, 


and you’re on your way—refreshed. 
* * * 


Coca-Cola’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are 
the registered trade-marks which distinguish 


the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Listen to The Pause That Refreshes 
On The Air with Percy Faith and the 
Coca-Cola Orchestra Sundays 6:30 P M 
EDT Columbia Network 


Drink 


Ca Gla 
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ROSE GOULD HANGS BY HER HEELS — WITH NO 
OTHER SUPPORT ANDO NO NET— INA 
STUNT THAT MAKES EVEN VETERAN 

CIRCUS HANDS BLINK’ 











SHE'S 75 FEET 
UP— WITH NO 
NET BELOW’ IT’S THE MOST 

DARING AERIAL ACT I'VE SEEN YET/ 















YES, SHE FELL ONCE — 
CABLE BROKE —THIS 
IS HER FIRST 
APPEARANCE 
SINCE 
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I'VE SEEN THRILLING 
PERFORMANCES, MiSS 

GOULD — BUT NOTHING 
TO MATCH YOURS 















HAVE A CAMEL— 
AND TELL US HOW 
YOU DEVELOPED 
THOSE STUNTS 


| SMOKED 
MANY BRANDS DURING 
THE WARTIME CIGARETTE 
SHORTAGE — CAMELS 
SUIT ME BEST/ 













| LEARNED FROM 
EXPERIENCE... JUST AS | 
LEARNED FROM EXPERIENCE 
THAT CAMEL IS THE 
CIGARETTE FOR ME 
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et LA = tt tz 
Featured aerialist of Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
Your" T-ZONE” 
will tell you... 
T FOR TASTE... 
T FOR THROAT... 
ThatS your proving ground 
for any cigarette. See 
if Camels dont 
suit your" T-ZONE” 
to a"T” 
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EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Behind the Call for Stopgap Help 


There seemed little place for business 
principles in a world whose business had 
gone to pot and whose principles were sub- 
ject to overriding political considerations. 

In Paris, the representatives of sixteen 
nations, trying to tot up their needs under 
the Marshall plan, last week had to post- 
pone their report for at least another 
week. Having had inadequate guidance 
from the United States in the beginning, 
they were now having trouble complying 
with American demands for real guarantees 
that they would put maximum emphasis 
on economy and self-help. 

In Washington, the committee under 
Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harri- 
man, designated to budget America’s po- 
tential contributions under the Marshall 
plan, also postponed its report. It couldn’t 
estimate how much Americans would be 
willing to give up to Europe until it knew 
just how urgent Europe’s needs were. 

In London, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund apparently 


couldn’t help much with the immediate . 


crisis. Both were business institutions, not 
philanthropic ones. The bank was looking 
for sound investments in “productive” 
enterprises; the fund required balanced 
national budgets and sound currencies as 
prerequisites to monetary aid. The bank’s 
president, John J. McCloy, reported to 
the annual meeting last week: “We are 
not in the stopgap business.” 

Marshall or Stalin: And yet, stop- 
gap aid was what Europe needed, to fore- 
stall what Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall last week called “intolerable 
hunger and cold” this winter. Moreover, 
it was not deepening economic gloom 
alone that necessitated quick help; it was 
also the fact that the Russian “Stalin 
plan” (Newsweek, Sept. 15) might be 
put into effect, spectacularly and soon. 
Economic help from the East, arriving 
before the West could act, might seriously 
undermine American prestige in Europe 
and compound the problems of countries 
already beset by native Communists. 
Time seemed to be on the side of the 
Russians: The special session of Congress 
to which Marshall last week gave broadly 
hinted support would need weeks or 
months to dissect and enact the Marshall 
plan in its entirety. 

Therefore, the Marshall planners last 
week considered abandoning their hope 
of jamming the entire program through 
a special session in favor of quick enact- 
ment of more limited aid at the critical 
sectors—France, Italy, and  Britain— 
whose domestic politics might make a 
prior Soviet offer tempting. There was talk 
of $200,000,000 each for Britain and 
France and $150,000,000 for Italy. 
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Keystone 
“Soon our ration”—bricks. Thus a 
Frenchman complains of bread cuts 


FRANCE: 


September Crisis 


Like previous postwar crises in France, 
this one began in the kitchen. One house- 
keeper said: “I quake when I start out 
on my morning shopping round. I know 
that prices will be sky-high compared to 
yesterday.” 

During August alone Paris food prices 
jumped 23 per cent. Tomatoes and pota- 
toes doubled in price. The cost of one egg 
rose from 10 to 16 cents; that of a pound 
of ham from $2.10 to $3.30. By last week 
22,000 francs, which in 1937 was the 
price of a Citroén car, was just enough to 
buy a typewriter. The 55 franes which 
bought a woolen blanket ten years ago 
was good for a pocket comb. A man with 
60,000 francs to spend could have bought 
a twelve-room villa before the war. Now 
the best he could get for the same money 
was a Louis XVI chest of drawers. 

On top of rising prices and a bread 
ration that had sunk to an all-time low of 





200 grams (7.3 ounces) a day, a despond- 
ent French public was greeted with a new 
series of what one newspaper called “black 
bulletins.” Of France’s World Bank loan 
of $250,000,000, only $30,000,000 remained. 
The restoration of non-convertibility by 
the Bank of England had left the nation 
with a credit of £52,000,000 on its hands 
which could no longer serve as payment 
for American goods. The wheat harvest 
had been catastrophic—3,750,000 tons as 
compared with more than 8,150,000 in 
1939. On top of this came the announce- 
ment that electricity would again be cut 
off from time to time as it had been dur- 
ing the first bleak winter after the war. 
Last week the government abolished the : 
20-liter monthly fuel allotment for motor- 
ists in an effort to cut gasoline consump- 
tion by 40 per cent. 

The reaction was quick and explosive. 
Early this month several hundred thou- 
sand demonstrators gathered on the Champ 
de Mars at the Ecole Militaire to hear 
speakers from the Communist-dominated 
Confédération Générale du Travail de- 
nounce ration cuts and rising prices. 

Hidden Gravity: An official, nation- 
wide broadcast on Sept. 9 declared that 
“the government has not wished to hide 
from the country the gravity of this situa- 
tion . . .” But the basic tragedy of the 
French crisis was that the government 
had succeeded in doing just that. The 
French people had little idea of what was 
really going on. Mobs thundered against 
the lower ration as if the government were 
deliberately withholding the bread. 

The “black bulletins” were served up to 
the French in a way that bewildered the 
average man and made him grumble over 
sacrifices and seek someone to blame. The 
necessity for harder work and higher pro- 
duction was barely mentioned. 

Only on the highest levels did the gov- 
ernment move to fend off impending 
disaster. Premier Paul Ramadier formed 
a Committee of Six—which the press 
promptly dubbed “The Save-the-Frane 
Committee.” It consisted of Ramadier 
himself as chairman; Jean Monnet, com. 
missioner of the reconstruction plan that 
bears his name; Emmanuel Monick, Bank 
of France governor; André Philip, Minister 
of National Economy; Félix Gouin, Min- 
ister of State for the Monnet Plan, and 
Robert Schuman, Finance Minister. 

This committee faced the difficult task 
of halting inflation—by trying to keep 
prices from rising further, and at the 
same time acting to stabilize the franc. 
The plan by which they hope to accom- 
plish this will not be ready before Oct. 1. 
But the important individual problems 
for which it must provide a solution are: 
(1) how to raise coal production; (2) 
where to lop off civil service and army 
expenditures, and (3) how to stop the 
wild inflation in meat, wheat, and second- 
ary grain prices. 

Hardly was the first meeting of the 
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committee over when Robert Schuman 
hurried to London to ask the directors 
of the International Bank for a loan of 
$250,000,000. 


BRITAIN: 


The Self-Help Scheme 


Though we might be able to get further 
temporary assistance from the United States 
. . . we cannot count upon it, and we must 
therefore proceed upon the basis that we must 
ourselves balance our own account. 


Britain was at last hearing what it 
needed to be told—that the government 
had a plan for national self-salvation. It 
would neither, depend largely on American 
help nor on the dramatic but vague “work 
or want” slogans that had thus far failed 
to close the bankrupting export-import 
gap. The nation, or more specifically its 
industrialists, now knew what they had 
to work at—exports and more exports. 


~* 
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The line was laid down to them last 
week in the barnlike Central Hall of West- 
minster by the President of the Board of 
Trade, Sir Stafford Cripps. The gist of it: 
one-fourth of Britain’s total output must 
be sold abroad. Exports must be increased 
“at the very earliest possible moment” by 
$124,000,000 monthly. “By the end of next 
year,” said Cripps, “we must aim at reach- 
ing at least 160 per cent of our 1938 
exports.” 

The national target was broken down 
into specific goals for 23 industries, making 
153 different types of goods—emphasizing 
capital goods “since things like machines 
are more salable these days than things 
like clothes.” These industries would be 
guaranteed 24,250,000 tons of coal during 
the next six months. Steel supplies of 
4,000,000 tons a year would be assured by 
diverting an additional 1,000,000 tons a 
year from home consumption to export 
industries. 

Cripps left no doubt in his hearers’ 


minds as to what the bold program meant 
to them: (1) “a substantial reduction in 
the flow of new machinery and equipment 
to our own industries”; (2) cuts in new 
building—“It may prove necessary . . . to 
cut down capital investments of all classes 
in this country by $800,000,000 a year,” 
and (3) an energetic search for foreign 
markets by manufacturers who never ex- 
ported anything before—if they can’t sell 
abroad their materials will be diverted to 
someone who can. Individual British indus- 
tries, like the nation as a whole, would 
literally export or perish. If private enter- 
prise didn’t do the job, the government 
might start its own export industries. 
The businessmen received the Cripps 
order with glum resignation and some 
skepticism. There were sardonic laughs at 
two points: When Cripps talked of the 
coal target, the audience readily recalled 
that the Yorkshire coal strike had cost 
the nation 500,000 tons of coal before it 
ended last week. And when he promised 





France 


IKE so many other peoples involved 
L in the war, the French public has 
never grasped the cost. Thus as one blow 
after another has fallen—for example, 
the cut in the food ration and rising 
costs of living—there has been a tend- 
ency to blame the government or the 
system of political parties but never a 
temptation to face the ultimate reality. 

Nothing can save France from its 
predicament except increased production 
and harder work. This realization has 
touched only a few people at the top. 
French workers have become slack. There 
are many reasons: profound discourage- 
ment and disillusion over the failure to 
stage a quick comeback after the war, 
poor nutrition, the lack of tools a: raw 
materials. But the fact stands that the 
French are not working with the deter- 
mination they showed before the war. 

Although France is short of manpower, 
manpower is woefully wasted. There are 
too many men on most jobs. One sees 
five waiters standing over tables in de 
luxe black-market restaurants where two 
could do the job more efficiently (we're 
assuming black-market restaurants should 
not exist). Everywhere there are too 
many people doing nothing—too many 
policemen around the door of a movie 
theater; too many flunkeys gabbling in 
corridors of ministries, too many ushers 
in theaters, too many clerks standing 
around in shops. All the idle. hours if 
harnessed could produce more goods. 
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and the Rich-Uncle Psychosis 


by LOREN CARROLL 


There’s another symptom of malaise 
which might be called The Psychosis 
about America. 

A Frenchman said: “I’ve just got back 
from Italy and Belgium. In those places 
one sees everything in the shops—coffee, 
chocolate, hardware, nylons, fountain 
pens—everything. Of course Belgium 
might be explained away but what about 
Italy? Their stuff comes from the United 
States. Why have the Italians who 
fought the Allies got more right than we 
have to goods from the United States?” 

This kind of remark is heard every- 
where. “What are we going to get from 
the United States?” 

Yet the masses of French people have 
little idea of just how much they have 
got from the United States. The flow of 
goods has been too vast to be understood. 
But on the other hand the shipment of 
a few holds of grain from Russia last 
year produced the most touching grati- 
tude toward Russia—even among the 
anti-Communists. When Argentina sent 
gift packages of corned beef <]l nicely 
wrapped and marked “With the Compli- 
ments of Argentina,” there was a wave 
of good will toward “the sister republic.” 
One woman in a queue said “Why doesn’t 
the United States ever do anything for 
us?” Another French woman, furious, 
addressed the whole queue and proceeded 
to give them the facts: “Why this is a 
mere drop in the bucket compared with 
what you’ve got from the United States.” 


The compiainer rejoined: “Is that so? 
But anyway this is so nicely presented.” 

The French are not alone among Euro- 
peans in cultivating dependence on the 
United States. The rich-uncle psychosis 
pervades a good many European coun- 
tries. There’s a feeling that America is 
inexhaustibly rich and owes a great deal 
to Europe. In France there is little per- 
ception that the American taxpayer foots 
the bills if debtors cannot pay up, that 
imported goods must be produced by 
the hard labor of American miners, 
farmers, and factory workers. 

This does not indicate malevolence or 
stupidity. The French have enough 
troubles without dwelling on the. origin 
of their food and other supplies. They 
are on the whole as shortsighted as the 
Americans who are too preoccupied with 
their daily lives to figure out that their 
future lives are in a measure dependent 
on the activities of other peoples. 


—_ 





EVERTHELESS, if the French could rid 

themselves of their psychosis con- 
cerning the United States and overseas 
aid, and put their main dependence on 
their own efforts they would have taken 
a long step toward salvation. 


(Loren Carroll, chief of NEwswrexk’s 
Paris bureau, this week contributes the 
Foreign Tides column normally written 
by Joseph B. Phillips, Director of Foreign 
Affairs.) 
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Spend the morning in New York-the evening in Los Angeles! 


New York—Chicago—Los Angeles—they’re “next-door” spacious new Mainliner 300s, pressurized for comfortable 
neighbors now, via United’s Main Line Airway. The flight at high altitudes. 

busy New Yorker can leave his office at noon, board “the 
Los Angeles” — great Douglas DC-6 Mainliner 300— 


and entertain a customer in Southern California 


For information and reservations, call any United Air 


Lines office or see an authorized travel agent. 


the same evening! Or he can fly “the Hollywood” from 






New York to Los Angeles between midnight and breakfast. 


United’s new, direct routes from the East, the Middle 
West to Southern California are significant additions to the 
Main Line Airway. Today United is the only air line 
linking the major centers of the East and Midwest with 
the whole Pacific Coast and Hawaii—serving 75 


key cities across the continent. 


United Air Lines business trips are a pleasure. From 
The Main Line Airway ; AIR LINES 


Passengers * Mail © Express * Freight 
manner ... service that is tops in travel in the In Mexico—LAMSA Airlines 


start to finish you enjoy service in the famous Mainliner 
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smart curves! 


Your foot has a figure too... it’s 
_ curved on the bottom. So is the in- 
nersole of a Matrix shoe. It’s ‘your 
footprint in leather,” a built-in 
curve-for-comfort copy of the bot- 
tom of your foot. Only the Matrix 
shoe gives you. this molded inner- 
sole support, free and easy foot 
happiness from the first step. Follow 


that curve to comfort and style, 


For the name of yourlocal Matrix dealer, 
look up Matrix in your classified tele- 


phone directory. 


é* “yy Shur footprint 
= SS in leather... 
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Keystone 


All’s Fair: This fine shot was taken at the famous annual horse fair 
which opened this month in Barnet, formerly an important coach- 
ing station on the Great North Road 10 miles out of London. One 
frightened animal rears mightily to evade the stockman’s halter. 


appointment of more export officers to 
needle the new exporters, they saw one 
more indication that Britain’s future in- 
volved not only less food, clothing, and 
housing, but a loss of personal liberties 
that would have been considered fantastic 
only a few months ago. ° 


ITALY: 


Exit GI's, Enter Reds 


A month ago British and American army 
supply officers were scouring Italy for 
stoves and other winter equipment. Now 
they are hurrying to get rid of them. 

For excepting an Anglo-American-Y ugo- 
slav force of 15,000 destined to remain in 
the free territory of Trieste, all Allied 
troops will be out of the country by Dec. 
14, the 90-day deadline stipulated by the 
peace treaty which went into formal effect 
on Sept. 15. This Tuesday, the American 
88th Division and the British Sixth Ar- 
mored Division evacuated their Morgan 
Line positions in Venezia Giulia—leaving 
behind two GI’s and seven Tommies un- 
accountably interned by the Yugoslavs. 

But as four years of occupation ended, 
Italians had more to do than bask in their 
new freedom. Economic troubles were bad 
enough, with Italy facing a probable for- 
eign-trade deficit of $877,000 this year. But 
to make matters worse Italian Communists 
were bent on aggravating the troubles and 
exploiting them for political advantage. 

A new and more bitter conflict was be- 
ginning between Premier Alcide De Gas- 
peri’s struggling government and the Com- 
munists he succeeded in ousting from his 
Cabinet last May. On Sept. 7, in the 
strongly leftist Po Valley city of Modena, 
Communist leader Palmiro Togliatti pre- 


dicted the present government would soon 
be “wrecked and replaced.” A week later 
in‘Monza and Florence he again attacked 
De Gasperi for seeking American dollars 
“to sustain his anti-Democratiec govern- 
ment.” In Monza he denounced the 
United States as a warmongering “world 
dictatorship” while 100,000 Communists 
shouted “Death to Truman!” 

Meanwhile Communist-inspired strikes 
threatened to paralyze industry and har- 
vesting all over Italy. In the Po Valley 
more than 600,000 farm workers struck, 
endangering the vital rice crop. Some 
850,000 metalworkers planned to walk out 
this week, and riots flared as a general 
strike threat gripped Venezia Giulia. 

Hurriedly De Gasperi’s Christian Dem- 
ocratic government called a party con- 
ference to defend itself against leftist 
charges that it was responsible for high 
prices, poor working conditions, and a 
foreign policy that leaned too far to the 
West. Out of the conference came a plea 
to reconstruction-minded Italians to fight 
against “exploitation of labor organiza- 
tions for political purposes” and _ assur- 
ances that the Communists could not 
overthrow the government by force of 
arms. But the Christian Democrats none- 
theless faced a dangerous turning point 
in their crisis-ridden career. On Sept. 10 
De Gasperi accepted a Socialist challenge 
for a confidence vote next week. 


THE RUHR: 


Valley of Indecision 


When British and American delegates to 
the Ruhr coal conference in Washington 
pulled their chairs up to the table for the 
first time on Aug. 12, they knew well that 
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Ruhr coal was the key to European re- 
covery. But they also knew that an eco- 
nomic truism would not produce coal. 
That would take specific plans. Last week, 
after a month of discussions, the con- 
ferees announced these measures: 

> The joint export-import agency for Ger- 
many should spend $25,000,000 to buy 
100,000 tons of American steel, mining 
supplies, and equipment. 

> The Ruhr mines should be placed in 
German hands under supervision of the 
North German Coal Control. This once 
entirely British organization should be- 
come an Anglo-American body, operating 
under the direction of a bipartite board. 
> If German coal production was to be 
raised by the end of 1947 from the present 
figure of 240,000 tons a day to the desired 
300,000 tons, food stockpiles would have 
to be maintained in the Ruhr so that the 
minimum daily ration of 1,550 calories 
could always be met. 

> Serious consideration should be given to 
an immediate further rise in the price of 
coal in Germany to make the mines self- 
supporting. 
> Before the Ruhr miner could success- 
fully be given financial encouragement to 
produce more coal, the inflated German 
mark would have to be stabilized. 

These recommendations were a logical 
first step in implementing the recent 
Anglo-American decision to raise the steel 
output of their merged zones to a total of 
10,900,000 tons annually. Nevertheless, 
they failed to remove two of the biggest 
Ruhr problems. 

The question of who would pay the 
bill was postponed until next month when 
a new Anglo-American conference would 
meet to decide this question alone. It will 
probably allot a larger share of bizonal 
costs to the United States. The question 
of ultimate ownership of the Ruhr mines— 
whether they were to be socialized or not 
—was glossed over in tactful silence. The 
final decision might be postponed for 
three to five years. 


The Ruhr Man 


A NEWSWEEK correspondent ¢éables the 
following estimate of the blueprints for 
Ruhr recovery as they look from the 
valley itself: 


If a wanderer in the Ruhr moves west 
from the Rhine along the Diissel River, 
just south of the great black Ruhr coal 
seams, he will stumble upon the tiny vil- 
lage of Neanderthal. Here 50,000 years 
ago the Neanderthal Man curled up in his 
underground cave and died with his stone 
ax at his side. Now 50,000 years of 
what incurable optimists call progress have 
produced the Ruhr Man. He too will curl 
up and die in his underground cave with a 
pickax at his side if the planners cannot 
produce a diet for him and his family equal 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Roll out record tonnages... 


by securing higher rpm on roll necks .. . increased neck diameter and 
greater bearing capacity... longer service life... reduced power 
requirements... 


with Torrington Roll Neck Bearings. 


These four-row tapered roller bearings are engineered for higher ID 
in proportion to OD, allowing greater roll neck cross-sections. Their 
radial and thrust capacity is increased through closer spacing of roll- 
ers, made possible by pin-type retainers. High nickel content alloy 
steel is employed for maximum resistance to shock, wear and fatigue. 

Set new standards of production by standardizing on Torrington 
Bearings for heavy-duty equipment 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, IND. TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 
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Stalin’s Future Empire: Opening Moves Point to a Plan... 


Behind the screen which has cut off 
Eastern Europe since the end of the war, 
a new Russian empire is taking shape. 
The political events which are forming 
the body of this new creation have been 
reported to the outside world largely in 
accounts of the arrests and trials of poli- 
ticians who do not follow Communist 
wishes; the intent of this article is to go 
farther into the background and sum- 
marize the line of thought which has led 
to these events. Enough source material 
has accumulated since the process began 
to give a fairly clear picture of what 
Premier Stalin is doing in his dual role 
of leader of all Russians and of all Com- 
munists. 

Puppets at Work: Within a month 
after the Yalta conference it was evident 
that Stalin did not have the ideas and 
intentions regarding Eastern Europe 
which President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill believed—or hoped— 
he would have. The conference was in 
February 1945. On Feb. 27, Andrei 
Vyshinsky hustled from Moscow to 
Bucharest, had a stormy interview with 
young King Michael—which terminated 
when the not the king, 
slammed the door—and proceeded to set 
up the left-wing peasant leader Petru 
Groza as Premier and Soviet puppet. 

That was the first evidence that Stalin 
did not intend to put a tolerant inter- 
pretation on the clause of the Yalta agree- 
ment which said that these liberated 
countries should have governments 
“broadly representative cf all democratic 
elements in the population.” Since the 
Bucharest incident, approximately the 
same process has been repeated in Poland 
and Bulgaria: Marshal Tito delivered 
Yugoslavia willingly to Soviet domina- 
tion; the same end was achieved in 
Czechoslovakia by legitimate vote, and 
at present the squeeze is on Hungary. 

The Russians say we are guilty of very 
careless talk when we damn the regimes 
in these countries as Communism en- 
forced by Moscow. The Soviet term for 
them is “democracies of a special nature.” 
And far and away the most significant 
thing the Soviet spokesmen say about 
these democracies is that they are only 
transitional, a mere stopping point on the 
way to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Myrmidon Menace: One ob- 
vious reason why such a transition phase 
is necessary is the numerical weakness of 
the industrial proletariat m every one of 
the countries involved. In Yugoslavia the 
Russians count only 660,000 workers out 
of 15,900,000 citizens; in Bulgaria the fig- 
ure is 200,000 out of 6,700,000. The pro- 
portion is higher in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia but the point is that even if all 


commissar, 


workers were Communists—which is far 
from the fact—a transition is necessary 
before any of these states could emerge as 
proletarian. 

The task Stalin has set for these gov- 


-ernments is not primarily to create a 


proletarian dictatorship over the means 
of production. The first and foremost 
task is to oppose the “reactionary im- 
perialism” of the United States and 
Britain. Generally, this line of thought 
is couched in the terms of the inde- 
pendence of the states concerned—‘the 
growing pressure of American imperial- 
ism and its European myrmidons is 
encountering the growing resistance of 





the peoples in the countries of the new 
democracy”—but it also is expressed in 
terms of specifically Soviet interest. 
Never again will these countries be 
allowed to serve as the jumping-off place 
for Russia’s enemies. 

What may be called the Soviet his- 
torical justification for these “democ- 
racies of a special nature” goes as fol- 
lows: practically all the prewar leaders 
of these countries were discredited be- 
cause they collaborated with Hitler; 
Communist leaders were the strongest 
force in resistance movements; all coun- 
tries emerged from the war with one 
sentiment in common—friendship and 
gratitude for the Soviet Union. 

Another factor out of the more distant 


past helps explain the brutality of local 


-Communists in these countries: In the 


period between the wars, Communism 
was subjected to the most merciless sup- 
pression in every country but Czecho- 
slovakia. Talk to a man like Matyas 
Rakosi, the Hungarian, about freedom 
and he has no experience to prove the 
possibility of it. Rakosi, accused in 1935 
of wholesale murders during the 1919 
Communist revolution in Germany, has 
spent a total of fifteen years in prison. 
Traicho Kostoff, now in the Bulgarian 
Government, once jumped from a third- 
story window to escape torture by the 
police. It would be hard to name a Com- 
munist now in power who 
does not find the taste 
more sweet because of 
memories of prison or exile 
—usually in Moscow. 

Peasant Purge: With 
the Communists driven un- 
derground and the Social- 
ists unimportant, in the pe- 
riod between the wars the 
nearest thing to liberal 
opinion in these countries 
was represented by peasant 
leaders. Stalin has under- 
taken to ruin these leaders. 
The aged Juliu Maniu is in 
jail in Rumania; Nikola 
Petkoff has been sentenced 
to death in Bulgaria, and 
in Poland Mikolajezyk is 
free but politically emas- 
culated. Thus, the leaders 
who might have held the 
peasants in line against 
Communism have been cut 
off from their following and 
accused of conspiring with 
Western reactionaries or of 
collaboration with the Ger- 
mans during the occupation. 

Simultaneously, the peas- 
ants themselves are being 
wooed. Large estates have been divided 
among them and—since this still leaves 
most of them with insufficient land for 
self-support—cooperatives are  encour- 
aged. This is the classic transitional 
phase before collectivization in Russian 
Bolshevik practice. 

In addition to the distribution of land 
to peasants, other efforts are made to 
favor the little man. The proclaimed 
economic characteristic of these “special” 
democracies is: “Private ownership of the 
means of production—the peasant owns 


Sovfoto 


Empire builder: A new picture of Stalin 


‘the land, the craftsman owns the shop 


and the little manufacturer owns the 
factory.” Roughly speaking, national- 
ization has been confined to large indus- 
try and banking, although to some extent 
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... to Change the Satellites Into States of the Soviet Union 


in Czechoslovakia and to a greater extent 
in Poland, middle-sized industries also 
have been nationalized. 

Plans Plus: That is the domestic 
economic picture. During the past few 
months steps also have been taken, under 
Moscow’s guidance, to bring some inter- 
national order out of this uncoordinated, 
mismatched corner of Europe. The crea- 
tion of some economic unity in Central 
Europe was the between-wars dream 
which sensationally failed to materialize. 
The new formula is expressed in a series 
of economic treaties between the states, 
coordinated with the internal economic 
plans for each country. These internal 
plans bear Soviet names—Czechoslova- 
kia’s is a Two-Year Plan, Poland’s a 
Three-Year Plan, and the treaty between 
these two states also provides for joint 
economic planning in addition to trade 
treaties with each other, all also have 
made them with the Soviet Union. 

That summarizes the political and eco- 
nomic nature of these new “democracies 
of a special nature.” Nothing said by the 
Russians or within the countries them- 
selves gives a sign that any of these re- 
gimes yet feels sure of itself. The danger, 
with the exception of Poland, does not 
come from members of the previous rul- 
ing cliques. Even the Russians say that 
these “former people” are no danger ex- 
cept as tools of British and American 
imperialism. _ 

Divide and Rale: Hence, as a po- 
litical operation their main objective has 
been to divide to rule—to divide the peas- 
ants, and divide working-class socialist 
groups. Each party is being pulverized in 
order to weed out and eventually extermi- 
nate those elements who do not or will 
not fit into a coalition in which the center 
of power is occupied by Communists. 

Apparently some Communists them- 
selves were slow to grasp the peculiarities 
of their position as members of a coali- 
tion as opposed to their normal goal of 
complete power or nothing. Last Febru- 
ary, Professor Varga, one of the Krem- 
lin’s heavyweight spokesmen, wrote that 
Communist parties in Eastern Europe 
were incorrect when they assumed that 
the Soviet system was necessary for 
their countries. Lenin had never be- 
lieved any such thing, Varga said. The 
domination of the workers also is pos- 
sible while retaining the external forms 
of parliamentary democracy through a 
transitional phase. 


Significance 


The transitional character of the new 
regimes in Eastern Europe is so strongly 
accented in all public Communist think- 
ing on the subject that it stands out as 


Rumania: Joyous Communists carry the coffin of dead “reaction” 


their salient feature above everything 
else. Since this is the Communist de- 
scription, the implication is that the 
transition is toward the form of the 
Soviet state and away from the par- 
liamentary coalition. 

However, so far the revolutionary fea- 
ture has been confined almost entirely to 
“elimination of the exploitational rela- 
tionship.” Following the model of the 
Russian revolution, the next step after 
giving the peasants the land would be to 
collectivize it; the next step after giving 
the craftsman the shop would be to or- 
ganize him in a state trust. These steps 
would meet strong opposition and hence 
may be slow in coming. Clearly Stalin is 
less interested in taking them than in 
reversing the “cordon sanitaire” of 1919 
and organizing these countries for the 
strategic uses of Russia. 

Accent on the transitional nature of 
these regimes strongly suggests another 
possibility, although nobody has yet said 
anything publicly to confirm it. That is 
the actual incorporation of these satellite 
states within the Soviet system. Stalin’s 
decree of Feb. 2, 1944, would be the legal 
foundation for this. The decree granted 
independence to the sixteen Soviet repub- 
lics, including the right to maintain their 
own armies and receive foreign diplo- 
matic missions. Some people interpreted 
the decree as only a move to get more 
seats within the United Nations but it 
could be even more useful in facilitating 
the accession of other states to the Soviet 
Union while allowing them some outward 
forms of national independence. Should 
that be done with the periphery states 
then the Soviet Russian empire in Europe 
will be on a very strong basis. 

Up to now, the limits of this empire 
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are marked by the conquests of the Red 
Army. Russian imperialism, unlike the 
British, always has moved on land in con- 
centric circles. This is a military inter- 
pretation. Such nonmilitary Soviet think- 
ers as the jurist I. P. Trainin have pointed 
out that the formation of these “democ- 
racies of a special nature” was not dic- 
tated by geographical, territorial, or 
ethnic factors but by social conditions— 
politically backward people whose for- 
mer ruling groups have been destroyed. 
Greece fits both the military and social 
specifications and undoubtedly already 
would be within the fold but for American 
and British support. 

The most. instructive lesson from re- 
cent history in Eastern Europe, however, 
is the adaptability of the Soviet system. 
Being unable to create out-and-out Com- 
munist dictatorships, Stalin has taken the 
next best alternative and made a lot of it. 
Applied to Austria or Italy, the formula 
would have to be varied against but it 
already has shown itself to be variable. 

Althought the propaganda pump from 
Moscow feeds hatred of the West as its 
principal theme, the economic framework 
now being erected is less jingoistic. These 
countries are neither complementary to 
each other economically nor to the Soviet 
Union. Apparently all their economic 
thinking includes trade with—although 
not credits from—the West. Neither 
Czechoslovakia nor Poland can meet its 
plans for increased industrial production 
without imports from Europe and Amer- 


ica. Nor can any of the region build up | 


to the planned prosperity in agricultural 
and food production without selling to 
the West. It is just possible that here is 
a meeting place for the Stalin plan and 
the Marshall plan. 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
to what the Neanderthal Man once had. 

Here in this valley of indecision, amid 
the ruins of such cities as Essen, Duisburg, 
Gelsenkirchen, and Diisseldorf, live 8,000,- 
000 people. Of these 400,000 are coal 
miners, or “Kumpel”. The rest are either 
related to the Kumpel or, like the steel- 
workers, transport workers, merchants, 
and middle class, service him or his 
precious product. The salvation of the 
Ruhr begins with the Kumpel but, as the 
planners have discovered, it does not end 
with him. 

Americans have been whispering that 
the framework of the Marshall plan will 
be cast and tempered in the Ruhr; that the 
broad back of the Kumpel will support 
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The refugees from the Exodus... 


Western civilization as he leans over the 
black gold from the bowels of his valley— 
coal to melt the economic glacier which 
will hold Western Europe in its icy grip 
this winter. This is nonsense. In reality it 
is the Marshall plan which is needed for 
the Ruhr. 

For in the Ruhr even the present level 
of industry is a mere palliative—about as 
effective as rubbing liniment on a broken 
arm. In the vicious circle of Ruhr econ- 
omy, industry cannot be raised without 
coal, coal production cannot be increased 
without food, and food, in turn, cannot be 
imported without the money from exports 
of coal and other industrial products. 

Well-fed Kurpel: The reason coal 
production has risen even to its present 
level is the series of booster shots—in the 
form of bonuses, extra Schnapps and 
cigarettes, American CARE packages, and 
special ration privileges—which have been 
administered to the weary Kumpel. Eager 
fo get a quick return of coal, the Ameri- 
cans and British have pumped food into 
him as if it were adrenalin. At the same 
time they have avoided the far more dif_i- 
cult, but: only real solution—revival of the 
whole Ruhr as an organic industrial unit. 

American policymakers who are serious- 
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ly contemplating making the Ruhr and its 
coal the industrial dynamo of the Marshall 
plan will have to roll up their sleeves and 
produce answers to some thorny problems 
which have baffled the British for two 
years. One of these is food. If the normal 
consumer ration is not raised (9 at least 
1,800 calories by midwinter, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that coal production will 
drop instead of rising. Another problem is 
the mines themselves. At the war’s. end 
25 per cent were badly damaged. Ten per 
cent still are. Deterioration of mining 
equipment and inefficient operation will 
keep production well under 300,000 tons 
no matter how much food or labor is 
pumped in. 

Another stumbling block is the Ameri- 
can failure tocomprehend how unanimously 
the Germans themselves want socializa- 
tion in the Ruhr. Even German conserva- 
tives regard it as the best and surest way 
of guaranteeing that the mines remain 
German. The American view has been that 
the question of ownership is academic and 
does not concern production. The fact is 
that next to food itself ownership is the 
liveliest issue in the Ruhr today. 
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... stoically begin their new year... 


GERMANY: 


Next Year in Jerusalem 


Rosh Hashanah had a fresh meaning to 
the 4,311 Jews from the Exodus 1947. Be- 
hind the triple layers of barbed wire sur- 
rounding their two detention camps near 
Liibeck, in the British zone of Germany, 
they voiced with special fervor the tradi- 
tional hope: “Next year in Jerusalem.” 

They appeared uncowed by the British 
Tommies who forced their disembarkation 
at Hamburg earlier in the week (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 15), as they vowed once more 
to reach Zion. Meanwhile, they waited 
while Haganah chiefs mapped a new plan. 

Screened behind a hanging bedsheet, 
the self-styled leader of the luckless expedi- 
tion boasted to reporters: “We have plans 


for violence.” But during the first week in 
Germany only passive resistance material- 
ized as British officials began screening 
the Jews to determine their categories— 
“DP’s,” “refugees,” or “infiltrees.” 

With pencils sharpened and forms neat- 
ly stacked, the interrogation officers sat 
behind five desks, designated for one of 
five languages. Chatting Polish, German, 
and even English as they queued for their 
questioning, the Jews stolidly lined up 
only behind the desks marked “Yiddish” 
and “Hebrew.” Many gave false names 


and vital statistics. To the three pertinent 
questions—birthplace, prcvious home, des- 
tination—all blandly answered: 
tine.” 

International Refugee Organization of- 


“Pales- 
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... inthe old way, behind barbed wire 


ficials, on hand to give aid to the DP’s, 
found children their oply customers. Time 
and again, youngsters walked up and de- 
manded a “certificate to Palestine, please.” 
No giown-up wished charity from the UN 
group. Instead, they asked the British to 
grant the entire group Palestinian status. 
They resisted all efforts to break them into 
smaller units for transshipment to other 
camps, and they were expected to turn 
down France’s offer of asylum since they 
believed their chances of ultimately reach- 
ing Palestine would be greater if they 
lived as a single body in DP camps in 
Germany. Nor could they go to the 
American zone of Germany. On Sept. 9 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American command- 
er, refused them admission. 


Acquittal by Loophole 


In a Dachau courtroom last week 
SS Brigadekommandeur Lt. Col. Otto Skor- 
zeny smiled for American news cameras. 
He had good reason. He had just survived 
a legal skirmish as spectacularly successful 
as his 1943 rescue of Mussolini from Ital- 
ian internment. 

For three weeks an all-American prose- 
cution staff had argued that the wiry, lean- 
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Trickiest hole in golf 


T’S not the 16th at Canterbury. Nor the 
I 10th at Augusta. It’s a hole nearly every 
golfer is familiar with —the hole in the 
seamless steel tubular shaft used for most 
good golf clubs. 

Why is this such a tricky hole to make? 
Because the walls of the shaft must be paper 
thin... yet extremely precise in dimensions 
and physical properties in order to insure 
uniform performance of all clubs in the set. 

The makers of True Temper golf shafts 
weren't satisfied they had achieved the 
ultimate. ‘They wanted a better shaft, yet 
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YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


with no substantial increase in cost. So they 
turned to metallurgists of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. 

Timken produced the answer. First, by 
developing a special new alloy steel with 
higher tensile and impact strength. Second, 
by converting this steel into flawless seam- 
less tubing. Tubing free from pits and 
scratches. Uniform in wall strength and 
thickness. Highly concentric. And with 
uniform response to cold drawing, heat 
treating and finishing—the steps by which 
the tubing supplied by ‘Timken is fabricated 
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into finished golf shafts in the maker’s plants. 

Through years of specialization, Timken 
metallurgists have built a background of ex- 
perience and research in alloy steels that is 
unique in the industry. That’s why you'll find 
that so many tough jobs can be stamped: 
*Solved —by Timken Alloy Steel’! It’s a 
record no other steel producer can equal. 

We'd like to tackle your tough problems, 
too. Write Steel and Tube Division, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
aud Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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Fine Alloy 


STEEL 


and Seamless Tubes 
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faced Elite Guard officer had sent German 
troops into combat in American uniforms 
during the Battle of the Bulge in Decem- 
ber 1944 (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 1) . Skorzeny’s 
American defense counsel, Lt. Col. Robert 
Durst, found a loophole: Wearing the 
enemy’s uniform for purposes of espionage 
and sabotage is not contrary to interna- 
tional law. Lacking proof that Skorzeny 
had specifically ordered his men to engage 
in combat operations, he could not be ac- 
cused of violating any rule of war. After 
two and a half hours of deliberation on 
Sept. 9 the court supported Durst’s  de- 
fense. 

Chief prosecutor Col. Albert H. Rosen- 
feld raged that the not-guilty verdict was 
“incredible.” But the worst Skorzeny might 
still face was indictment by a German 
denazification court for being an officer of 


the SS. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Grand Reopening 


The heavily laden apple trees on the 
lawns of the General Assembly Hall at 
Flushing Meadows promised a good 1947 
harvest. But as delegates of 55 nations 
gathered there for their third General As- 
sembly Meeting beginning Sept. 16, there 
were few signs of fruition of the United 
Nations’ one-world goal. 

Concern had arisen, said Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall in a pre-Assembly 
address, “as to whether all members are 
willing to adjust their national policies to 
the common interest of all humanity.” As 
head of the United States delegation, Mar- 
shall would try to “develop the United 
Nations as the central organization of in- 
ternational peace and . . . cooperation . . . 
We do not look upon it as a handy instru- 
ment for obtaining temporary national ad- 
vantage.” Then he went on to warn other 
members that its very existence would be 
imperiled unless they strove similarly “to 
meet their obligations under the charter.” 

He took a firm grip on the most ex- 
plosive issue: “The aid and _ assistance 
which are being provided by Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Albania to the guerrillas in 
Greece [constitute] a direct threat to the 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of that country . . . The solution 
must be a cessation of the threat.” 

This Balkan crisis and the plan for a 
partitioned Palestine were the main new 
issues among more than 80 items on the 
agenda. Holdovers from last year’s busi- 
ness, once more up for debate, include UN 
sanctions against Spain, South Africa’s re- 
pression of its Indian minority, disarma- 
ment, candidates for membership—and 
the veto. 

“We believe that there is at the present 
time no need for major revisions of the 
[UN] Charter,” said Marshall. In other 
words the United States, like Russia, still 
wanted to retain the veto power. 
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GREECE: 


Wastebasket Amnesty 


Greek headquarters of the “democratic” 
government in Northern Greece contrib- 
uted little to the optimism of Premier 
Themistocles Sophoulis. Last week, its 
clandestine radio scoffed at his estimate 
that half the rebels would accept at face 
value his guarantees of the “life, property, 
and . . . political liberties” of those who 
laid down their arms within a month. 
It promised: “We will do with it exactly 
what we did with the previous amnesty: 
Throw it in the wastebasket.” 

Although more than 1,000 guerrillas 





Greek guerrillas have a month to surrender 


were unofficially reported to have sur- 
rendered, Athenians were still inclined to 
agree that more than Sophoulis’s sincerity 
would be needed to put the spirit of this 
new unconditional amnesty into effect. 
For the army and the gendarmerie, who 
must carry it out, are openly opposed to 
any deal with the guerrillas. 

Meanwhile these government forces, total- 
ing 196,000, were eating away at Greece’s 
$300,000,000 American grant. At a daily 
cost of $102,000, they were receiving U.S. 
Army rations—3,700 calories a day. 


AUSTRALIA: 


Then There Was One 


In Melbourne last week the Federal 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
ruled that the standard Australian work 
week would be reduced from 44 to 40 
hours beginning in January 1948. Five 
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judges had begun hearings on this laber- 
union demand 22 months earlier, but 
Judge Alfred William Foster sat alone 
on the bench as he read the historic de- 
cision. Exhausted by the 60 hours a week 
they usually worked on the 40-hour case, 
one of his colleagues had died, two others 
had taken ill, and a fourth had resigned. 


IRAN: 


Oil Under Pressure 


The sturgeon fishery on the Iranian 
coast of the Caspian Sea seemed to be a 
flourishing concern. It sold its caviar to a 
ready world market at a high price. But 
the profits went only one way 
—to Russia, which owned a 
majority of the company’s 
stock. The Iranian Govern- 
ment had only a deficit to 
show for its holdings. 

Last week in Teheran, Iran- . 
ians wondered if a_ similar 
deficit might result from an- 
other “joint” enterprise—the 
projected Soviet-Iranian Oil 
Co. in Azerbaijan. The Majlis 
(parliament) scheduled a ses- 
sion for this week to discuss 
the still unratified oil agree- 
ment which Premier Ahmed 
Ghavam signed with Russia 
last vear. 

In preparation for the oil- 
pact debate Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Ivan Sadchikoff six weeks 
ago began pressuring Ghavam 
for prompt ratification. His 
words were soon followed by 
an anti-Iranian barrage in the 
Soviet press and by rumors of 
Russian military displays on 
the Iranian border. 

Ghavam hurried to. the 
American and British ambas- 
sadors for advice. The latter’s 
reply was shrouded by conflicting reports, 
some suggesting that Britain had advised 
Iran to give some consideration to Russia’s 
need for oil. But the American ambassador, 
George V. Allen, was unequivocal. Calling 
on the Iranians to defend their sover- 
eignty, Allen promised that “the American 
people will support fully their freedom 
to make their own choice.” 

The premier thus had the full backing 
of the United States when he addressed the 
Majlis on Sept. 14. He did not mention 
the Russo-Iranian oil pact—except for the 
obvious implications of a foreign-policy 
declaration that bluntly rejected “any 
interference in Iran’s internal affairs.” He 
would attempt to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with all nations, especially Russia, 
Britain, and the United States. 

But then the Moscow Radio broadcast 
a “Pravda” dispatch from Teheran pre- 
dicting the oil debate would be preceded 
by “reprisal” arrests of “people who favor 
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Lift That Bale: Without interference from the tol- 
erant driver, these Shanghai kids snatch wads of 
cotton from the bales aboard a truck stopped by a 


the preservation of friendly relations with 
the Soviet Union.” The arrests, the broad- 
cast went on, were intended to “smash 
democratic organizations in Iran.” 


INDIA: 


Modicum of Peace 


Five months ago, inspired by the lofty 
idealism of the Indian spirit, 30,000 Hin- 
dus, Moslems, and Sikhs visited a session 
of the Inter-Asian Relations Conference 
inside the walls of Purana Qila, four-cen- 
tury-old Mogul fort on the outskirts of 
New Delhi. They heard Mohandas Gandhi 
describe the glorious future in which an 
independent Asia would take its full place 
in a peaceful world. “I would not want to 
live in this world if it were not going to be 
one world,” Gandhi remarked. 


Last week, terrorized by the savage bru- 
tality which had also characterized the 
Indian spirit of late, another 30,000 In- 
dians jammed the compound of Purana 
Qila. They were all Moslems. They hud- 
dled from the rain in cavities in the 
crumbling wall. When feod rations ar- 
rived—days apart—they queued miserably 
up the steps of the fortress temple. Refu- 
gees from Hindu and Sikh violence in 
Delhi, they dramatically illustrated how 
India itself had become two worlds. 

Gandhi visited Purana Qila again on 
Sept. 18. Moslems surged about his ear. 
“My heart bleeds for you,” the aged Hindu 
said simply. In the rear of the crowd a 
few ragged men interrupted: “Kill the 
Hindus—they are responsible for our mis- 
ery.” Even Gandhi, the peacemaker, had 
become a provoker of hate. 

However, official appeals and stern mili- 
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tary measures restored partial peace to 
Delhi and the Punjab. The Indian Gov- 
ernment, on a “war footing,’ canceled 
army leaves. Officials rushed trucks and 
guards for an estimated 4,000,000 forced 
migrants in the Punjab. In Washington on 
Sept. 14 Hassan Ispahani, Pakistan Am- 
bassador, blamed the month’s massacre on 
the warlike Sikhs. After their Punjab 
homeland was dissected, he said, they or- 


ganized attacks on Moslems with surplus 
American Army equipment furnished by 
their own wealthy princes. 


INDO-CHINA: 


Compromising a Stalemate 


Above mud-walled forts on the green 
hilltops of Tonkin, French tricolors waved 
forlornly. Summer rains and unceasing 
guerrilla harassment had halted the ten- 


month-long French offensive against the 


Viet Nam republican forces. The guerrillas 
held the countryside; the French, a few 
towns and connecting highways. French 
officers, with too few supplies and troops, 
admitted the stalemate might last years. 

Thus the French Government last week 
offered new peace terms to the stubbornly 
rebellious ex-colony. Speaking from the 
northern town of Haiduong on Sept. 10, 
French High Commissioner Emile Bol- 
laert proposed that Indo-China be given 
dominion status within the French Union. 
France, he declared, would relinquish all 
administrative control within the country. 
Less aceeptable to the Viet Namese, how- 
ever, were two other key provisions: The 
French would retain control of the army 
in Indo-China and would direct the land’s 
foreign relations. 
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traffic light. In the black market the loot brings 
a good price and buys a little rice for these 
few of the huge city’s impoverished thousands. 


CHINA: 


Reform or Else 


It sounded like a fragmentary echo of 
the Marshall or Wedemeyer reports: 
Kuomintang officials are “inefficient,” 
“lazy,” “incompetent,” and “selfish.” Na- 
tionalist generals lose battles “due to 
negligence or miscalculations.” Too many 


people “show too much tendency to rely 
on foreign help.” 


The speaker, however, was General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, and the echo was 
calculated. Addressing a Kuomintang 
party convention in Nanking last week, 
Chiang called for a new drive toward 
internal reform. It was dictated by a dou- 
ble necessity: The Nationalists had to 
streamline their military and economic 
operations or they could not expect Amer- 
ican aid, Without American aid, they had 


to reform all the more to beat the well- 
disciplined Reds. 


Please Don’t Come Home 


Feng Yu-hsiang, colorful “Christian 
General” from China, arrived in the United 
States in late 1946. He grinned broadly 
when he said his government sent him 
here for a year “to study water conser- 
vation.” Actually he was a political exile 
because of his incorrigible attitude toward 
the Kuomintang. The 224-pound old war- 
lord spent his spare time in the United 
States criticizing the Nationalists. Last 
week, addressing the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Youth Congress in San Francisco, 
he disclosed he had been ordered, when 
his current assignment ended, to study 
conservation abroad for another year. 
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Wt°S 4 REAL PLEASURE to go places with 
Texaco Fire-Chief gasoline in your car. 


Beeause Fire-Chief is always ready 
with a full flow of surging power .. . the ins 
stant you need it. 


Because Fire-Chief gives you 
smoo-ooth cruising power on the highway. 


Beeause you can always depend on 
Fire-Chief to start fast... warm up fast. 


_.Fire-Chief’s superior Fire-Power makes 
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LABOR: 


No Work, No Meat 


While the price of meat and other foods 
soared toward an all-time.high in the 
United States last week (see page 64), 
Canadians were threatened with a meat 
famine. A strike of United Packinghouse 
Workers of Amierica (CIO), which started 
Aug. 27 at six plants, had spread from 
coast to coast. By Sept. 13, 14,000 were 
on strike and the plants of all Big Three 
packers (Canada Packers, Ltd., Burns & 
Co., Ltd., and Swift Canadian Co., Ltd.), 
which supply 75 per cent of Canada’s 
meat, were closed. 

Most urban centers had enough meat on 
hand to last until the middle of this week. 
Then the consumer would feel the full 
effects of the tie-up. But there was meager 
hope of any early settlement. The union 
insisted on a national agreement while the 
companies said-they would accept concilia- 
tion only at the provincial level. Because 
the federal government gave up its war- 
time control over labor last May 15, it 
could not mediate the current dispute 
unless the provinces agreed. 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 


The Gospel of Union 


For three months, a seven-man delega- 
tion of Newfoundlanders had talked and 
studied in Ottawa one solution for their 
island’s strange dilemma (NEWSWEEK, 
May 26). They knew, as did many Cana- 
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dians and Newfies, that Britain’s old- 
est colony must soon decide whether to 
remain a political and economic orphan, 
regain its status as a self-governing do- 
minion, or unite with the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The delegates also knew that a solid 
minority of the national convention, 
elected to propose Newfoundland’s fu- 
ture course, was bitterly opposed to the 
idea of confederation with Canada and 
even to the delegates’ fact-finding junket 
in Ottawa. 

Last week, Canadian newspapers re- 
ported that the provincial government of 
Quebec, which has always resented the 
partition of Labrador in 1927, when most 
of that unexplored region was given to 
Newfoundland, had issued an official map 
showing no border between Quebec and 
Labrador. To some Newfies, this meant 
that Quebec would insist upon Labrador 
being returned to Quebec if Newfoundland 
joined Canada. 

In a.telegram to the Ottawa delega- 
tion, 21 of the 45 Newfoundland con- 
vention members said the delegation was 
exceeding its exploratory powers by ne- 
gotiating with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Their charges were flatly denied 
by the delegation in a return telegram, 
which also declared the delegation would 
not consider surrendering Labrador. 

In one sense, the protest was right. The 
delegation in Ottawa is certainly negoti- 
ating terms of confederation. No pro- 
longed study of the conditions under 
which Newfoundland might join Canada 
could avoid the negotiating phase. But 
the delegation is also being scrupulously 
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Lucky Bing: A spectacular birdie three, scored with a chip shot 
into the 36th hole, won the Totem Pole golf championship at Jasper 
Park Lodge, Alta., for Bing Crosby. It also cost Bing a fifth suit of 


clothes for his caddy, who was given a suit for each of Bing’s birdies. 


careful not to make any commitments. 

The delegation now hopes that its con- 
ferences in Ottawa may end this month, 
that Canada’s offer may then be pub- 
lished, and that the plebiscite may be 
postponed until next spring. This will 
give confederationists in Newfoundland, 
now an almost mute minority, a chance 
to spread the gospel of union before 
Newfies vote. 


SASKATCHEWAN: 


The Farmer Shakes a Wife 


' 

Near Sturgis, Sask., Ella Crotenko, 30, 
liked the farm on which she lived with 
her partially crippled husband, Mike, 38, 
and their 6-year-old son. But she was tired 
of Mike and wanted him to leave. When 
he refused, Ella beat the horses with a 
stick when he tried to hitch them, sprayed 
the skillet with Flytox when he tried to 
cook a meal, made her son put sand and 
gravel in Mike’s food and filth in his bed, 
and carry chunks of firewood for her to 
heave at him. Magistrate S. H. Potter 
sentenced Ella to 30 days’ hard labor in 
Prince Albert jail. 


ONTARIO: 


Prohibitive Protection 


When the Real Estate and Business 
Brokers Act was given first reading in the 
Ontario legislature in April 1946, a tech- 
nical delay kept a printed copy of the 
bill from being placed before the House. 
A. A. MacLeod, Toronto Communist, pro- 
tested. But his objection was withdrawn 
when Attorney Leslie Blackwell explained 
that the bill was merely a routine pro- 
tection for the public against unlicensed 
brokers and was relatively unimportant 
The act became law on June 1, 1946. 

Last week, during a minor prosecution 
in Toronto of an unlicensed broker, Crown 
Prosecutor Henry Bull disclosed that the 
act prohibits any individual or firm—ex- 
cept real estate brokers, solicitors, banks, 
trust, loan and insurance companies— 
from buying, selling, or leasing any prop- 
erty in the province. Legally, this means 
no one can aow buy, sell, or lease his home 
er business without benefit of a broker. 

Magistrate S. T. Bigelow agreed with 
the defense counsel that the law was “mon- 
strous,” but that these were its actual 
terms. Editorials in The Globe and Mail, 
a strong supporter of George Drew’s Tory 
government, and The Toronto Star, a Lib- 
eral paper, condemned the government 
and the legislature for enacting the law. 
The Globe and Mail said Attorney Gen- 
eral Blackwell’s claim that this was not the 
intent of the act, and that it would not be 
enforced, was a poor defense. Blackwell 
indicated the act will be amended at the 
next session of the legislature. 
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As MAN’S BLOOD nourishes his body, ink feeds his mind... 


Thrqugh hundreds of printed media—newspapers . .« 
magazines ...textbooks and books for relaxation— 


his mind is stimulated, improved. 


The very gauge of a nation’s progress is the freedom of 
its press and the flow of printing ink which guarantees 


this inalienable right of liberty-loving men. 


Printing ink perpetuates the tenets of the Declaration of 
Independence . .. an immortal document which set down 


the ideals of far-seeing men. 
i 


Producing inks to feed the nation’s consciousness . . . to 
stimulate business and commerce ... to record history... | 
to give enjoyment to millions is the business of Sun’s 

General Printing Ink Division. 


Recognition of ink as a mighty force of progress inspires 
Sun’s endless research to make finer inks of every 

» Sa 
CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13,N.Y. 


color for every purpose ... 


——~ Divisions.~ 
GENERAL PRINTING INK e A.C. HORN COMPANY e GENERAL INDUSTRIAL FINISHES e¢ WARWICK FINE CHEMICALS 
Inks For NEwsparPers, LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHY, METAL DECORATING AND PACKAGING © PatNts ¢ VARNISHES * ENAMELS ¢ LACQUERS 
SrRucTURAL WATERPROOFING ¢ INDUSTRIAL AND Propuct FINISHES ¢ PIGMENTS ¢ TEXTILE WATER REPELLENTS 
Puastic CoatinGs ¢ DETERGENTS ¢ STPARATES © WAXES ¢ LITHOGRAPHIC PRECISION CamMERAS ¢ Mertat DrecoratinG EquirMENT 








COLOMBIA: 


Spilt Coffee 


On Sept. 7 the State Department of the 
United States protested to the Colombian 
Government that it was discriminating 
against United States shipping in the 
coffee trade. Though the department ex- 
pected Colombians to be irritated, it was 
not prepared for the violence of the coun- 
terprotest. On Sept. 10, a mob carrying 
Colombian flags and singing the 
national anthem stoned — the 
United States Embassy in Bo- 
gota, breaking windows and cry- 
ing; “Down with Yankee impe- 
rialism!” 

This was the first overt Latin 
American reaction to the United 
States’ attempt to do away with 
restrictive trade practices. The 
Latin American countries, ea- 
ger to build up and protect their 
infant industries, claim that they 
must “discriminate” in favor of 
them. 

The Colombian situation arose 
when the National Coffee Grow- 
ers Federation ordered — that, 
whenever possible, Colombian 
coffee should be carried in ships 
of the Grand Colombian Mer- 
chant Fleet. owned and operated 
jointly by Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Venezuela. The State De- 
partment protested that this con- 
stituted discrimination against United 
States shipping lines and was in violation 
of the Colombian-United States commer- 
cial treaty of 1846. 

The Colombian Government apologized 
on Sept. 11 for the anti-United States 
demonstration. But Washington expected 
it to be more leisurely about answering 
the note of protest. 





BOLIVIA: 


Cabinet Exit 


“If President [Enrique] Hertzog can 
emerge from the immediate problems, he 
may hope for a more or less prolonged 
epoch of peace and tranquillity which will 
permit the country to devote itself to 
work, free of the preoccupations and wor- 
ries of the moment,” the La Paz newspaper 
La Razon said recently. Last week Hert- 
zog tried to emerge from his problems by 
organizirz a new Cabinet. 

A Cabinet crisis had begun on Sept. 6 
when two members of the Leftist Revolu- 
tionary party (PIR) resigned in protest 
against the government’s settlement of a 
strike in the Patifo tin mine at Catavi. 
Government arbitrators had awarded the 
strikers a total of $1,500,000 in back pay 
for the time lost by the strike. But to 
permit the company to get rid of a handful 
of workers described as “agitators,” the 
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employers were authorized to discharge 
and then rehire all their workers—except 
the agitators. 

The Chamber of Deputies approved the 
settlement by 86 votes to 16, and the 
workers were said to have accepted it. 
But the PIR objected, and its ministers 
quit. 

The new Cabinet is composed exclusively 
of moderates: five members each of the 
Liberal party and Hertzog’s own Republi- 
can Socialist party. 
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“But they say that we have freedom” 
ARGENTINA: 


Key to Suppression 


“They take the pen from our hand and 
put padlocks on the presses—but they say 
that we have freedom.” This was the head- 
line on the first clandestine issue of La 
Vanguardia, Argentine Socialist weekly, 
published Sept. 2. It was printed “some- 
where in Buenos Aires” by an unidentified 
printer, after the police had closed the 
Vanguardia plant and other printers had 
been warned not to produce papers op- 
posed to the government. An editorial 
note addressed “to our readers” says that 
“the present issue, the fruit of many trials 
and heavy economic sacrifices, may well 
be, for now, the last.” 

In spite of police vigilance, 100,000 cop- 
ies of the underground Vanguardia were 
printed. Newsboys tried to sell them on 
the streets but the police objected; twenty 
newsboys were arrested. If the police saw 
anyone carrying a copy of the paper, or 
reading it in a public place, it was confis- 
cated. If the owner protested, he might 
land in jail. But the paper passed from 
hand to hand and circulated widely. 

A cartoon by Tristan showed Mayor 
Obdulio F. Siri of Buenos Aires, who gave 
the order which closed La Vanguardia, 
handing the key to the paper’s presses to 
President Juan D. Peron. 





en n candados 
nemos libertad 


7‘ oy bos La “Vanguar dia 


_ pownest Aires, 2 de eienbre 60 1947 


PERU: 


Left-Right President 


Early this month the Peruvian Govern- 
ment postponed by-elections scheduled for 
Sept. 21. The reason: the country was 
under state of siege. Its significance: the 
political atmosphere of Lima was thor- 
oughly poisoned. 

For weeks, the conflict between the left- 
wing Apristas, nominally in control of the 
government, and the right-wing 
civilistas, Peru’s upper class, had 
been approaching a climax. The 
economic situation was both the 
cause and effect of the trouble. 
The country was suffering from 
inflation and shortages of goods, 
The civilistas used this as a 
weapon against the leftists. An- 
other convenient weapon was the 
Grafa case. 

Francisco Grafia Garland, pro- 
prietor of the conservative news- 
paper, La Prensa, had been as- 
sassinated on Jan. 7. His killers 
were believed to be Apristas— 
although it was not clear whether 
they had acted as_ individuals 
or as members of the party. 
After nine months, the case still 
dominated the Lima papers. 

The situation worsened in 
July when anti-Aprista senators 
boycotted the Senate. This made 
it impossible to form a quorum 
and paralyzed legislation. A month ago 
the Apristas struck back by sponsoring a 
general strike, in the apparent hope of 
forcing the Cabinet to resign. Instead, 
President José Bustamante y Rivero in- 
posed the state of siege. The strike col- 
lapsed and the Apristas lost face. They 
lost ground again two weeks ago when an 
abortive student strike resulted in the 
death of one teen-age boy but accom- 
plished nothing else. 

The Middle Man: Out of the dead- 
lock, the slight and mild-mannered Busta- 
mante was emerging as the key figure and 
a man of unexpected strength. He pre- 
ferred Aprista support, because the Apris- 
tas were the party of the people; neverthe- 
less, he disliked their totalitarian tactics. 
Not a rich man himself, he had little sym- 
pathy for the civilistas. Standing in the 
middle, Bustamante was fighting to main- 
tain civil liberties and to protect the social 
reforms won by the Apristas, and at the 
same time, to avoid the use of force. 

The outcome of the conflict was prob- 
ably in the hands of the army. Two in- 
fantry battalions were moved last week 
end from the Ecuadoran border to Lima. 
So far, the army has been loyal to Busta- 
mante, who has no other personal follow- 
ing. However, the army officers were the 
only group still politically silent, and the 
soldiers are under terrific pressure from 
both Apristas and civilistas. 


Newsweek, September 22, 1947 
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“Tue newspapers? They're nuts! Every year 
they tell you Miss America’s tall. Miss America’s 
willowy. She's got 36 inches here. 25 inches 
there. She’s—a typographical error, that’s what! 
I'm Miss America. And here's figures to prove it. 


I'm 5 feet 4 in platform soles. Sorta petite, 
that is. Hips? I got 39 inches of ‘em. 
Waistline? Well, let’s not mention it. 

But I'm the national average, see. The real 
Miss America. So watch it, fellas— 
they've been foisting an impostor on you!”’ 


Like the lady says, it’s easy to be led 

astray by slightly wishful figures. Which is all 
very well, where the form divine’s concerned— 
but it simply won't do in more mundane affairs. 
Business affairs, for instance. That's where figures 
must be accurate, impartial, up-to-the-minute— 
no beautiful illusions allowed! 


Bor these very feasons, today’s business 
management relies to such a great extent on 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines. 

They know Comptometer turns out accurate figures— 
faster—for less money. And they know 

it’s versatile, too—a speedy means of solving 

every sort of problem in office production. 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by its. Comptometer Division, 

1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Llinois. 
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ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 











Volunteer: Lt. Gen. Joun C. H. Lee, 60, 
retiring commander of Allied troops in 
Italy, announced he would devote himself 
to working for his church when he returns 
to the United States. Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill has accepted Lee’s 
offer to serve the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but no specific job has been dis- 
cussed. Lee’s administration in Italy was 
attacked recently by Robert C. Ruark, 
columnist (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 25). 


Born: A girl, Mary Kelley, to Teresa 
Wricut, actress, and Niven Buscu, au- 
thor; in Hollywood, Sept. 12 They have a 
son, Niven Terence, 2%. 

A boy, Martin William, to Bos Freier, 
Cleveland Indians pitcher, and the former 
VircmntA Wintuer; in Waukegan, Ill., 
Sept. 13. The Fellers have another boy, 
Stephen, 22 months. 


Rank and Filer: Marcaret TRUMAN, 
concert soprano, became a member of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists, AFL, 
on Sept. 9. Miss Truman will need her 
union card to sing in opera; she doesn’t 
need it for concert engagements. The Presi- 
dent’s daughter isn’t setting any precedent 
for White House residents by joining a 
union. Eleanor Roosevelt was an active 
member of the American Newspaper Guild, 
CIO, when she lived there. 


Engaged: Eppy Ducat, piano-playing 
orchestra leader, and Maria TErResA 
TaskE-SMitH Winn of London, in New 
York. Mrs. Winn, whose friends call her 


International 


Eddy Duchin and his bride-to-be 


Chiquita, was previously married to Mont- 
gomery Winn, Honolulu lawyer. Duchin’s 
first wife, Marjorie Oelrichs, died in 1937, 
six days after the birth of their son, Peter. 


Financial Statement: In Hertfordshire, 
England, Grorce Bernarp Sxaw, 91, play- 
wright, denied reports that he had given 
away all his money. “I’m not what some 
people would call a poor man,” he said, 
“but the fact is I have no spare cash.” 
Shaw added that he was “completely tired 
of receiving begging letters” from people 
he has never met. “Why does everybody 
pick on me?” he wondered. “Some sort of 
hero worship must be at the bottom of 
this business.” 
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TRANSITION 


Tragedy: Joun Dos Passos, 51, author, 
lost his right eye when he plowed his car 
into a parked truck in Wareham, Mass., 
on Sept. 12. His wife, the former Katherine 
Smith, 50, was hurled through the wind- 
shield and killed instantly. Police said 
that Dos Passos must have been blinded 
momentarily by the setting sun. 


Out of the Blues: In Chicago, WILLIAM 
F. Hatsey, recently retired Fleet Adiniral, 
reacted like many another ex-serviceman 
to his first chance to go all out on a civil- 





Acme 
Halsey seems to like his civvies 


ian wardrobe. He blossomed out in the 
sportiest outfit he could find: straw hat, 
polka-dot bow tie, and hound’s-tooth 
checkered sports jacket. 


Married: Louise Macy Hopkins, 41, 
widow of Presidential adviser Harry Hop- 
kins, and Georrrey McNatr Gates, 42, 
New York architect; in Ardmore, Pa., 
Sept. 12. It was the third marriage for 
each. Mrs. Gates works for a New York 
department store as a fashion expert. 


Remembered: James Marrarina, 53, 
Chicago chauffeur, inherited $120,000 from 
his former employer, Ann Craig, who died 
Sept. 3 at 82. Miss Craig, who had prom- 
ised to remember him in her will, left him 
almost her entire estate. The Mattalinas 
have one big objective: to get the best 
medical treatment for their veteran son, 
Sam, $1, a victim of battle shock. 


Interlude: Jose ITurst, pianist, pleved 
a concert for 160 delighted women in the 
Los Angeles County Jail, including re- 
quest numbers ranging from Chopin to 





International 


Iturbi makes a hit with a prisoner 


boogie-woogie: He accempanied Maria 
Berasi, one of the inniates, while she sang 


’ “Kiss Me Again,” and kissed her on the 


cheek afterward. 


Legal: The “deathbed” marriage of 
former King Caro of Rumania and his 
longtime mistress, Macpa Lupescu, was 
declared legal and valid by the Brazilian 
Supreme Court Sept. 11. They were 
married in Rio de Janeiro July 3 while 
Mme. Lupescu was gravely ill with anemia. 


Died: Lt. Gen. Rosert Lee Bu.varp, 86, 
commander of the Second Army in the 
first world war; at Governor’s Island, 
N.Y., Sept. 11. Bullard took part in every 
major United States engagement from the 
campaign against the Apache Indians in 
the ’80s to the first world war, when he 
was second in command under Pershing. 
He was known as “Counterattack” Bullard 
after the second battle of the Marne for 
directing a successful counterattack when 
retreat seemed inevitable. 

Mas. Gen. Akcuer L. Lercn, 53, mili- 
tary governor of Korea; in Seoul, Korea, 
Sept. 11. Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, U.S. 
military commander in Korea, said Lerch’s 
death was hastened by “the intensity of 
his effort” in helping the Koreans estab- 
lish their own government. Lerch was 
formerly Provost Marshal General. 

Ricnarp LE GALLienne, 81, poet, essay- 
ist, novelist, and journalist; in Menton, 
France, Sept. 14. Le Gallienne, who con- 
ducted a weekly column in The New York 
Sun from 1929 to 1943, is survived by his 
wife and daughter, actress Eva Le Galli- 
enne. 

Dr. Freperick L. Gamace, 87, founder 
and retired headmaster of Pawling School; 
in Pawling, N. Y., Sept. 10. Dr. Gamage 
established his preparatory school for boys 
in 1907 and served as headmaster for 25 
years. The school was sold last year and 
renamed Trinity-Pawling School. 


* Newsweek, September 22, 1947 
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TRANE HEATING and AIR CONDITIONING -- 
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Engineered Products for Engineered Systems 


Complete air conditioning systems provide 
heating as well as cooling. Moré than that, 
they provide humidification, dehumidifica- 
tion, filtering, and air circulation. Obviously, 
no two applications require exactly the same 
combination of all of these functions ... 
thus mass-produced air conditioning often 
provides too much of.one factor and too little 
of another. 


Architects, engineers, and contractors — 
who know that each job calls for a specially 
designed system — find their solution in the 
complete Trane line of heating and air condi- 
tioning products. They combine Trane engi- 
neered products — built with the economy 
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THE TRANE COMPANY, 
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of line production — into systems that meet 
exact requirements in every way. 


Because Trane manufactures a complete 
line, architects, engineers, and contractors 
can plan entire Trane systems, obtaining all 
the necessary elements from one source, with 
one responsibility. Trane Field Offices in 85 
principal cities offer these men their entire 
cooperation. 

* * * 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and 
is being produced in quantity so you can 
now secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 
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TB and Streptomycin-Plus 


While many other diseases have vielded 
in recent years to the new antibiotic 
drugs, tuberculosis has proved stubborn. 
Streptomycin has shown considerable 
promise against it, but the treatments, 
where effective, have been protracted and 
expensive. One approved procedure re- 
quires one to three grams a day, at $4 per 
gram, over a period of months, so that the 
drug alone may cost more than $1,000. 

Last week Dr. George E. Slotkin, urolo- 
gist of the University of Buffalo, reported 
a new approach to tuberculosis of the 
kidney and bladder which reduces the 
streptomycin requirement to about one- 
tenth. The novel feature was the use of 
chaulmoogra oil, or a refined derivative 
called Moogrol, together with the strepto- 
mycin injection. Chaulmoogra oil is the 
established treatment for leprosy. The 
analogy between leprosy and tuberculosis 
is that the microbes of both are enveloped 
in a waxy capsule. Chaulmoogra tends to 
dissolve the waxy coating. 


Using the oil together with only one 
gram of streptomycin daily for 30 days, 
Dr, Slotkin cleared up six cases of renal 
tuberculosis. “These proven positive cases 


have become negative bacteriologically, 
culturally, and clinically,” he reported. 
“There has been spectacular improvement 
in each and every case.” The results were 
so “striking,” the Buffalo physician said, 
that he recommended the treatment for all 
other forms of tuberculosis. 


Televised Surgery 


With human life in their hands, sur- 
geons cannot afford to learn only by doing. 
They must learn, whenever possible, by 
watching. It is for this reason that even 
experienced surgeons take every oppor- 
tunity to observe the technique of special- 
ists. The annual Clinical Congress of the 
American College of Surgeons, for ex- 
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ample, is always held in a large city with 
a number of first-rate hospitals, which put 
on “operative clinics” for the visitors. 

For last week’s meeting in New York, 
41 of the city’s hospitals threw open their 
operating rooms. But accommodations, as 
usual, were limited. One hospital an- 
nounced that it had room for five ob- 
servers: another could take fifteen. At the 
clinic ticket desk at the congress’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria headquarters, admission cards 
were issued on a first-come, first-served 
basis. 

But something new had been added. 
Hundreds of doctors witnessed top-notch 
operations at the New York Hospital with- 
out leaving their convention hotel. A tele- 
vision circuit brought them a better view 
than they could have had by looking 
over the operator's shoulder. They also 
heard a running commentary, partly by 
the operating surgeon and partly by a 
narrator who was familiar with the case 
and who watched the operation on a spe- 
cial television screen. 

Sereened Heartbeat: Eight different 
kinds of operations were televised during 


the week on a two-a-day schedule, They 
ranged from a simple operation to 


straighten out a cramped hand to the 
dangerous removal of a chest tumor that 


‘ , 4 7 ‘ 4 
had invaded the lining of the patient's 
heart. The tumor operation embodied all 
the high drama of surgery: At first the 
surgeon said he could cut away only part 
of the growth, leaving the rest for radia- 
tion therapy “if it be susceptible to radia- 
tion.” But after further exploration he 
removed the entire tumor, including part 
of the pericardium, the sac which con- 
tains the heart. As he worked, the ex- 
posed heart could be seen pulsating vigor- 
ously. 

These scenes were transmitted 2 miles 
from the hospital to the hotel over a 
point-to-point circuit set up by RCA en- 
gineers. Such a narrow radio beam and 
such a high frequency (7,000 megacycles) 
were used that reception by outsiders was 


considered highly improbable. The camera, 
placed so that it did not disturb the op- 
erating surgeon, looked down on the oper- 
ating table from a height of 3 feet.’ An 
auxiliary receiver screen in the operating 
room permitted the surgeon to monitor 
his own telecast, so he could deseribe to 
viewers only what they could actually 
see. Many of the visiting doctors com- 
mented enthusiastically that they learned 
more this way than if they had been pres- 
ent in the operating room. 

Leok to the Future: Leaders of the 
American College of Surgeons saw tele- 
vision as an enormous boon to future 
teaching of surgery. Besides its conven- 
tion possibilities, many foresaw regular 
use of television in the following ways: 
> By wire transmission within a hospital 
or clinic building, an operation can be 
brought to the view of large numbers of 
medical students, staff members, and pro- 
fessional visitors. Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore, where this possibility was 
first demonstrated (Newsweek, March 
10) , is now designing new operating rooms 
especially for television. 


> By radio beams like the one used last 
week, operating scenes can be televised 


into medical-school classrooms to illus. 
trate lectures, thus making it unneces- 


sary for students to scurry from one hos- 
pital to another for unsatisfactory back- 
seat views in crowded operating amphi- 
theaters. 


Vitamin Against Cancer 


When research chemists of the Lederle 
Laboratories announced in 1945 the syn- 
thesis of folic acid, a member of the vita- 
min B complex named for the foliage in 
which it naturally occurs, the new drug 
was generally considered important in cor- 
recting nutritional deficiencies, particularly 
those connected with the growth of blood 
cells. By last week the synthetic vitamin, 
subsequently modified in molecular struc- 
ture, was receiving widespread attention 


Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


In their convention hotel surgeons watch a televised operation; a close-up of the television screen 
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Do you recognize this store ? 


What is the difference between this store and hundreds of 
other modern stores in up-and-coming American towns? 

There is only one important difference. This happens to 
be a “company-owned” store in a bituminous coal mining 
community. It carries a large, diversified stock of merchan- 
dise—everything from living room suites to six-for-a-nickel 
notions. And its prices and merchandise have to be “right” to 
compete with the other stores in the same area. 

Not every mining town can bdast of a store as good as this 
one. But it does illustrate the progress that is being made in 


bettering the living conditions of coal miners. And that, of 


course, includes homes as well as stores. Did you know, for 
instance, that today about two-thirds of the nation’s bitumi- 
nous coal miners either own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords? And that among the remaining: third who 
now rent from their companies there is a growing trend to 
buy the houses they live in? 


,B) 


MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the in- 
dustry, America’s bituminous coal mines are 
the most productive—and pay the highest 
wages —in the world. They are able not only 
to meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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A Lederle technician operates a sealing machine for the new drug 


as a possible weapon in the battle against 
cancer, 

Two modified forms of folic acid, known 
by the Lederle trade names of Diopterin 
and Teropterin, have been used in exten- 
sive experiments on mice with results so 
encouraging that they have also been ap- 
plied to a limited number of human cases. 
Dr. Richard Lewisohn of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, injected Teropterin 
into 89 mice with breast tumors and re- 
ported “complete disappearance” of the 
tumors in 38. Recently he has used it 
successfully on a patient whose malignant 
tumor of the neck had failed to respond to 
X-ray treatment. In two Boston hospitals, 
Dr. Sidney Farber is testing the new 
substances on 100 hopeless cancer patients. 

While reiterating the customary warn- 
ings against gleaning too much hope from 
such limited findings, cancer experts were 
highly interested in the synthetics. The 
folic-acid derivatives now used are re- 
garded not so much as treatments in their 
own right, but rather as predecessors of 
other new and possibly more effective syn- 
thetic compounds, just as sulfanilamide led 
the way to a large family of chemical 
drugs. From the treatment viewpoint, the 
important fact is that cancer, hitherto 
vulnerable only to surgery, radiation, and, 
in some cases, to chemical attack, can now 
be approached from the nutritional angle 
a long-sought approach inasmuch as the 
disease is a disordered form of growth. 


Villain in Uleers 


When a medical student first learns 
about the protein-digesting powers of 
gastric juice, he is likely to ask: “Why 
doesn’t the stomach digest itself?” The 
answer is that it sometimes does just that 
—to form an ulcer. Normally, however, 
such chemical action is prevented by the 
mucus layer on the surface of the stomach. 
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At the American College of Surgeons’ 
Clinical Congress last week, three New 
York doctors, William L. Lehman, John 
F. Prudden, and Karl Meyer of the Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, pre- 
sented an ulcer theory which. focused at- 
tention on the protective mucus. That 
coating, they said, can be dissolved by an 
enzyme called lysozyme. This substance 
has been found in many body fluids, par- 
ticularly saliva and tears. The Columbia 
group observed that it was highly con- 
centrated in the stomachs of ulcer victims. 

Noting the well-known connection be- 
tween ulcers and nervousness, the re- 
searchers added some evidence on lyso- 
zyme’s possible role. An unidentified doc- 
tor, “at first assumed to be normal,” took 
part in the ulcer observations while he was 
under considerable tension preparing for 
specialty board examinations. During this 
period his lysozyme concentration in- 
creased. After he passed the exams, it 
went back to normal. 

The research group is now seeking to 
turn this theory into a therapy by test- 
ing several compounds which inhibit the 
chemical action of lysozyme. 


Chewing By Ear 


In 1930, a 58-year-old watchman com- 
plained to Philadelphia doctors about acute 
dizziness, nausea, and increasing deafness. 
At two hospitals, the case was diagnosed 
differently. One specialist suggested a gall- 
bladder operation; another held that the 
trouble was a brain tumor. Finally, a den- 
tist proposed that, before anything drastic 
was done, the patient should be given a 
good set of false teeth. The treatment was 
successful. No operation was needed. 

The dentist, Dr. David J. Goodfriend, 
cited that case last week along with subse- 
quent research on the relation between 
chewing and hearing. In the Archives of 
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... here weighed on delicate scales 


Otolaryngology, he pointed out that when 
the upper and lower teeth do not fit to- 
gether well, there is an adverse reaction on 
the jawbone and thence on the eustachian 
tube, which serves to adjust the pressure 
of the middle ear with that of the outside 
air. From studies at the University of 
Pennsylvania on deaf patients who had 
nothing anatomically wrong with their 
ears, Goodfriend concluded that dental 
abnormalities “probably influence about 
40 per cent of all deafness.” 

His conclusion was that much deafness 
can be prevented by proper dental care. 
Adjustment of maloccluded teeth at an 
early age is important. When the condition 
has progressed too far, well-fitted false 
teeth will remove the more acute conse- 
quences such as vertigo and neuralgia, but 
it will be too late to restore hearing. 


Jack Spratt’s Arteries 


One form of arteriosclerosis (hardening 
of the arteries) is a fatty degeneration of the 
arterial walls, known technically as ath- 
erosclerosis. Last week Dr. John R. More- 
ton, of the Joseph Edgar Tyree Memorial 
Laboratory for Research on Arteriosclero- 
sis, Salt Lake City, put forth a simple 
theory to explain the destructive fatty 
deposits: They may result, quite directly, 
from eating too much fatty food. 

In the journal Science Dr. Moreton sup- 
ported his theory with both experimental 
evidence from the laboratory and circum- 
stantial evidence from observation. Ath- 
erosclerosis is rare among Chinese and 
Okinawans, who get little fat in their diet. 
It decreased notably in Germany during 
the fat shortage after the first world war, 
and is seldom found among chronic al- 
coholics, who are likely to take Jack 
Spratt’s attitude toward fatty food. The 
disease is more common among the obese 
and overnourished. 
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>——- SCIENCE 


Atomizing 


Continuing to live up to its advance 
billing, the giant 184-inch cyclotron at the 
University of California has smashed addi- 
tional atoms to smithereens. A _ report 
published last week in The Physical Re- 
view revealed that the machine had 
brought about the fission of bismuth, lead, 
platinum, thallium, and tantalum. 

With these elements, however, fission 
does not imply a new kind of atom bomb, 
since they do not emit particles powerful 
enough to sustain a chain reaction. The 
results merely mark another step in the 
systematic study of the atomic nucleus. 


Infinity Between Covers 


One of America’s most entertaining 
teachers of science, whether in his theoreti- 
cal physics classes at George Washington 
University or in the breezy books he writes 
for the layman, is Prof. George Gamow. In 
previous volumes he has steered the read- 
er through the interior of the sun, the biog- 
raphy of the earth, and the wonderland 
of the atom. In a new book, “One Two 
Three . . . Infinity,”* illustrated with his 
own drawings and cartoons, Gamow gives 
the same subjects another once-over-light- 
ly and also covers such varied matters as 
higher mathematics and human genetics. 

This apparently random collection is the 
work of a good showman, for in a final 
chapter on “The Days of Creation,” Ga- 
mow mobilizes all his scientific subjects in 
a kind of universal curtain call. Recent 
studies of the solar system, he points out, 
indicate that the earth was formed, not 
by some rare celestial accident, but as part 
of the normal life history of a typical star 
like the sun. Ergo, most stars should have 
habitable planets. Reverting to considera- 
tions of protein chemistry and biology, the 
author contends that life may have evolved 
on millions of different planets within the 
galaxy. In a classic understatement he 
adds: “The study of life in different worlds 
would contribute essentially to our under- 
standing of the evolutionary process.” 


Bee-havior 


Experimenting with artificial fertilization 
of bees to stabilize superior traits, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entomologists have 
announced that queen bees which are 
given a dose of carbon-dioxide gas shortly: 
become mothers. Contrary to the tradi- 
tional “birds-bees-and-flowers” story, no 
fathers are required. The fatherless drone 
(or male) bees then are mated with their 
queen-bee mothers. Scientists predict the 
gas-induced motherhood and remating may 
lead to inbred bees which will produce 
more honey, bees which will be immune to 
disease, and bees which won’t sting. 





*OnNE Two THREE . . . INFINITY. By George 
Gamow, 340 pages. Viking Press. $4.75. 
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COSTS MUST 
COME DOWN 


One important place to start reducing 
Costs is with the machine where goods 
are made. 

Speedier production is very definitely a 
function of New Departure ball bearings. 

Operating with less friction, less wear 
than other types, the ball bearing is a 
“natural” for the higher speeds, greater 
rigidity and improved quality of product 
demanded by today’s exacting produc- 
tion standards. 

Thus, an investment in machines of 
modern ball bearing design is an invest- 


ment in faster production—/ower costs. 


New Departure’s technical literature 
is most helpful. Tell us your needs. 
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—— RADIO 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Allen 


“The studio audience is a mass of nega- 
tive flotsam. Open the door of a radio 
studio at any hour of the day or night and 
a faceless group will flock inside to par- 
ticipate in quiz programs, community 
sings, or to laugh and applaud as di- 
rected . . . While [the comedian] is trying 
to please the listeners at home he has 
to indulge in some low comedy to enter- 
tain his studio audience. [He] knows that 
any joke an inch off the ground will be 
over the studio audience’s head.” 

These harsh words were written by 
Fred Allen last week as guest editor of 





Traffic-choked streets can be relieved 
of congestion with expressways like 
the Davison Limited Access Highway 
in metropolitan Detroit. 





In Augusta, Ga., this concrete resi- 
Ld dential street, after 25 years, is still 
giving economical service. 


: 
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For more than a quarter of a century 
this concrete street in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., has carried heavy business 
traffic at low annual cost. 
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Conerete streets serve a 
best at low annual eost Allen: Radio hater No. Tt eapledes 


John Crosby’s radio column syndicated by 


HETHER your community is planning expressways, resi- The New York Herald-Tribune. 
dential streets or bustling business thoroughfares, you'll Twitting radio’s inadequacies has long 
get the most for your money with concrete pavement because: been an Allen preoccupation, both on and 
1. Concrete usually costs less to build than other a _ 7 yee _ es ag 
pavement of equal load-carrying capacity. eee ; 
paragraph, Allen lashed out at everybody 
2. Concrete costs less to maintain. and everything connected with his comedy 


show—including the year’s income tax. 
It took readers no more than one para- 





3. Concrete gives long years of service. 


4. Concrete reduces wear and tear on your car. _{ graph to see that Allen’s old, familiar 
; satire was this time overrun by a deep and 
5. Concrete stretches gas and tire mileage. abiding bitterness. 


Some of his barbs: 


6 ncrete cu ighti and impro a , : F 
+ Comets Cun aire pay cnet wn 2 >The average radio writer is an ulcer 


visibility—helps avoid accidents. 


with a pencil . . . When the stale jokes he 
Yes, concrete is tops for your money. And if is your money. has contrived fall flat, the writer blames 
Your gas taxes, your license fees and other taxes pay for building the comedian . . . Most of the comedy the 
streets, for maintaining them, for rebuilding them when they writer turns out for the comedian is not 
wear out. : to be laughed at.” 
; So when new stfeets are to be built in your city, join with other P “The stooge [Allen’s wife, Portland 
motorists and ask your City officials to specify concrete pavement. Hoffa, is his longtime leading stooge] Is 


always stalking the comedian demanding 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCI ATION ent billing, more money or funnier 


>< " Q t 
DEPT. A9d-63, 33 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS ge oe ae re ae og 


drink cocktails at lunch .and annoy the 





A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement Villian’ diane ts has Ail tits Sie a Oct. 5 
and concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work fn lly Be Bop oe : 


(NBC, Sunday, 8:30-9 p.m., EST). 
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radio comedian at rehearsal by not laugh- 
ing at his gags. The agency executive has 
his finger on the pulse of the nation. When 
he removes the finger from the pulse of 
the nation, the comedian has something 
to worry about.” * 

> “When the comedian comes to the end 
of his fiscal year, he finds that he has to 
pay out from 60 to 80 per cent of his in- 
come in taxes. The rest of his money he 
has paid to his agent for commission, 
mailed to indigent relatives for their sup- 
port, and loaned to old actors who knew 
him when. After working like the pro- 
verbial mongrel all season the comedian 
finds that he has no money, he has made 
a million enemies, and he has had the use 
of the welkin.” 


Nose for News 


One of a radio press agent’s many jobs 
is to keep editors informed of upcoming 
story plots. Last week a CBS publicist 
was handed the plot for the Sept. 17 Dr. 
Christian show (CBS, Wednesday, 8:30- 
8:55 p.m., EDT). From it he wove the 
following editor bait: “A young plastic 
surgeon fashions the mutilated nose of an 
aristocratic. victim of a motor accident to 
match the type of nose he has visioned for 
his future wife and, the job completed, 
falls in love and marries the patient in 
‘The Norton Nose,’ prizewinning drama on 


CBS’s Dr. Christian.” 


Toscanini Time 


When Arturo Toscanini was lured out 


of retirement in 1937 to conduct the NBC . 


Symphony, the program was broadcast on 
Saturday evening. It was an unfortunate 
choice of time. Listeners and music critics 
alike complained that the broadcasts in- 
terfered with attendance at local concerts 
that night. Not until 1941, however, was 
the symphony switched, and then to Tues- 
days. 

A year later NBC moved it to Sundays 
at 5 p.m., EST, and what seemed to be the 
ideal symphony spot. It was tacitly under- 
stood that, sponsored or not,* the Sunday 
time permanently belonged to the sym- 
phony and the 80-year-old maestro—as 
long as he could wave a stick. 

Last week, however, NBC announced 
that on Oct. 4 the symphony was return- 
ing to Saturday (6:30-7:30 p.m., EST). 
Why? Because the Ford Motor Co. had 
bought the Sunday time for a high-brow 
dramatic show. 

Once again listeners and critics pro- 
tested. B. H. Haggin of The New York 
Herald Tribune wrote: “It looks as though 
Toscanini has been shifted to a time when 
fewer people can listen so that NBC could 
sell Ford the time when more people lis- 
ten.” He went on to quote a Cincinnati 





*Reputed to cost $1,000,000 a year, the symphony 
has had only one sponsor in ten years—General 
Motors Corp., from Aug. 1, 1943, to July 21, 1946. 
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Packing Costs 
Reduced 80% 


Commander Door Inc. bundles overhead 
garage doors with great savings of lumber 
and labor—using Acme Steelstrap methods 





This is the Acme bundling method which saves 80% for this manu- 
facturer! Requires minimum of lumber, time, and labor. A few feet 
of Acme Steelstrap, some protective wrapping, and the job is done! 








The 4 sections of the overhead- 
type doors in this garage are now 
shipped as a unit. 





More savings ahead for Acme Steel- 
strap users— No. 3 Steelstrapper, 
the lightest tool made, is now 
available. Magazine holds 100 
seals. Tensions, seals, and cuts the 
strap in oné operation. Small base 
requires only 5-inch strapping sur- 
face. Two levers working in oppo- 
site directions make for better 
balance and easier handling. 


e The Commander Door Inc., Holmes, Pa., used 
to ship the four sections of its prefabricated garage 
doors crated by sections. 

As production increased, faster methods of bun- 
dling these sections became imperative. 

Acme Shipping Specialists recommended packing 
the whole door as a unit with Acme Steelstrap and 
protective wrapping. 

Now customers receive doors in perfect condi- 
tion, yet Commander Door Inc. saves 80% of 
packing costs! Also customers benefit from reduced 
freight weights. 


5 Ready to Work for You 


This case study is not unusual. Acme methods are 
producing similar results for many leading manu- 
facturers. Why not put them to work for you? 

For more information on how Acme can help 
you, just clip and mail the coupon for the free 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 














@eoeeceeceseecseeeeeeeeeeeseees 
Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-97 


2838 Archer Avenue 
“ Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of your case history 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 
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sessntene 


ATME STEEL COMPANY 





NEW YORK 7 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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Sy 
Are cost-heavy systems 


‘cutting out 


Watch out for cost-heavy systems. They're a 
very tough rival for profits! Such controllable 
costs can be reduced by simplifying operating 
procedures in every department. 


its? 





yout pro: 


> 


EXAMPLE: Here’s how a manufacturer realized 
big savings on Personnel Administration: 


f bo 


¢ Terr 


1 Increased productivity and improved morale by 
use of comprehensive job specifications and visibly 
signalled records controlling promotion and rate 
adjustments. 


2 Reduced unemployment insurance costs through 
positive control of layoffs, based on Kardex em- 
ployment records with Graph-A-Matic signal 
control. 


3 Reduced payroll preparation costs by use of eco- 
nomical Multi-Matic for simplified posting of all 
payroll records at one writing. 


Whether costs are high in personnel administra- 
tion...sales...production...or ledger... Remington 
Rand simplified systems can up your profits by 
reducing controllable costs. For free 96-page analy- 
sis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, write 
Remington Rand Inc., Systems Division, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


e 
at 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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RADIO 





listener-reader about how impossible it was 
to hear Toscanini on Saturday and still 
have time to dress and dine before the 
Cincinnati Symphony concert. 

At NBC, however, a spokesman made a 
different point. He ‘said surveys showed 
that NBC had a stronger rating in the 
Saturday period. It offered less program 
competition and more available listeners 
than the Sunday time just bought by Ford. 
Meantime, objective insiders pointed out 
that if NBC were right, it was the first 
time that a sponsor with a choice of two 
spots had deliberately chosen the one with 
the smaller potential audience. 


Junior Ex-G-Men 


It will mean late bedtimes for Junior 
next year if he expects to hear any mys- 
tery or detective adventures over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network. A resolu- 
tion adopted last week at NBC’s first an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, N.J., 
declared that after Jan. 1 “no series of de- 
tective, crime, or mystery-type programs” 
would be broadcast over the network be- 
fore 9:30 p.m., EST. “While mystery and 
crime stories are as old as literature itself,” 
the resolution stated, “the vivid, living 
portrayal of such dramas on the air has an 
impact on the impressionable mentality 
that cannot be underestimated.” 

Noting that NBC’s only two pre-9:30 
thrillers go off the air in the fall, rival 
network presidents responded with sneers. 
Mark Woods of ABC: “Hokum.” Edgar 
Kobak of Mutual: “Hooey . . . It’s as 
though we were going to tell you that we 
won't carry any soap operas simply be- 
cause we don’t have any.” 





Current Listening 


1960?? Jmminy Cricket! ABC. 
Sept. 8, 9-10 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. 
It took 27 economists four years to 
compile the 812-page _ treatise, 
“America’s Needs and Resources.” 
Like most books on economics it was 
important but much too weighty to 
interest general readers. ABC de- 
cided, however, that what the book 
said about life in 1960 was radio ma- 
terial. It took four months to trim 
the volume to an hour-long program. 
To reduce the polysyllabic economist 
English to radio speech, ABC turned 
to Walt Disney characters—Donald 
Duck, Jiminy Cricket, and the Seven 
Dwarfs. In their familiar chirping 
and squabbling Jiminy and Donald 
discussed 1960 in terms of popula- 
tion, agriculture, mineral capacity, 
economy, science, and industry. As 
an experiment, the show was enter- 
prising radio, indicating that monu- 
mental facts are more effective in 
bad verse, song, and chirps than in 
intellectual debate. 
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PONTIAC 








The thrill of the first mile endures! 





It’s a great thrill to climb behind the wheel of a 
new Silver Streak Pontiac and put it through its 
brilliant paces. The big, smooth, quiet engine— 
remarkably economical in spite of its power—is 
master of every traffic situation. You ride in com- 
fort as great as you could ask of any car. You 
experience ease and quickness of handling that 


come as an entirely new experience. Truly, it is a 


thrill to drive a new Pontiac. And the thrill of 
that first mile endures! Year after year, your 
Pontiac will deliver this same _ satisfying per- 
formance—for Pontiae is designed and built to 
endure! This is true of every Pontiae built— 
regardless of year or model. So make your next 
car a Pontiac—the ear that will be a thrill to drive 


as long as you have it in your possession! 


Always Drive Carefully 


MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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FINE BEER, hi 
tc 
GOOD ENTERTAINMENT p 
s 
] 
THE BEER WITH THE GREATEST 
FOLLOWING EVER KNOWN 
. 
Mankind’s many types of entertainment testify to ( 
os the need, down through the ages, for well-earned | 
relaxation. 
In your moments of leisure, you will find Budweiser : \n, hy , 
: a pleasing companion... matching your mood of ag tien Bal eM : 
the moment, considerate of your busy tomorrow. i LY SE ad 
; ; ; : CEtt Ay + a ¢ ls se 
Every sip tclls you why it is the most popular beer won hee Tis 
the world has ever known ‘ven camamen 
; Budweiser 
| - IT LIVES WITH 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH ...ST. LOUTS GOOD TASTE...EVERYWHERE 




















The London Raid Scoop 


On the afternoon of Sept. 3, Geoffrey 


Parsons Jr., editor of The New York Her-. 


ald Tribune’s European (Paris) Edition, 
listened incredulously to a wild tale of 
international intrigue. It came from a 
young flier, Reginald G. M. Gilbert of St. 
Louis, wartime fighter pilot in the Ameri- 
can Air Force. But it might have come 
right out of E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
The gist of the story: the Stern Gang 
of Jewish terrorists was planning to bomb 
London from the air with leaflets and 
home-made explosives in reprisal for Brit- 
ain’s returning Jewish refugees of the 


Exodus to Germany. How did Gilbert 
know? Well, he had agreed to act as pilot 


and had chartered the plane with the full 


knowledge of Scotland Yard and French 


police, whom he had tipped off to the plot. 

If what Gilbert said was true, Parsons 
knew he had a story. A news agency al- 
ready had given Gilbert the brush-off, but 
his outline looked good enough to Parsons 


to promise $250 for a by-lined exclusive, 
plus syndicate cuts. Then, because Par- 





Ahead of the news: The Herald Tribune (Paris) 


sons had to go to Germany, the task of 
pinning down the story fell to David 
Perlman, 28-year-old, alert city editor. 
Seek and Hide: For the next three 
days, Perlman played a hectic game of tag 
with rival reporters, police, Sternists, and 
Gilbert himself. Once he tailed Gilbert to 
his Paris pension on Boulevard Mont 
Royal to make sure the flier had given his 
correct address. Another time, Gilbert 
called Perlman to tell him French police 
were delaying arrests to trap more plotters. 
To do this, police had*instructed the air- 
port manager to plead bad weather when 
Gilbert showed up with Rabbi Baruch D. 
Korff (alleged brain of the plot) for the 
take-off on the leaflet raid, scheduled Fri- 
day night, Sept. 5. Perlman checked up on 
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this by speeding to the airport, mussing his 
clothes, and posing as a mechanic long 
enough to overhear the airport manager’s 
instructions. 

Twice, it looked as if the story had got 
away. Orce, sniffing out ‘evelopments, 
Perlman went to Korff’s hotel (the Cril- 
lon), and there met a United Press news 
hound. Perlman first threw him off-scent 
by faking a dinner date. Just then Korff 
came in. Over drinks, he announced: 
“Sorry, I can’t have a story for you to- 
night; it’s [the leaflet raid] been called off. 
But this I can tell you: London will be a 
less safe place than Jerusalem.” Perlman 
knew what he meant, but the UP man 


never tumbled to what lay behind Korff’s 
threat, 7 
Ring Around Gilberts It was Gilbert 


who nearly spoiled the whole business on 
the evening of Sept. 6, when he called 


Perlman and said: “Sorry, I won't be home 
for dinner tonight”—the prearranged code 
that meant arrests would be made at the 
airport that night. One of the plotters 
overheard him and asked suspiciously: 


“Isn’t Perlman a journalist?” “Sure,” re- 
plied Gilbert, recovering neatly, “he lives 
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Acme 


at the same boardinghouse with me and 
he'll tell Madame not to hold dinner for 
me.” 

In the excitement at the airport, Paul 
Ress, a young reporter Perlman took along 
with him, was arrested. Perlman barely 
escaped a like fate by showing his police 
pass. He sped back to his office and batted 
out his story in time for the late Sunday 
edition of The Paris Herald Trib and 
early Sunday edition at home. The Her- 
ald Trib’s New York rivals didn’t get the 
story until their 4 a.m. editions. It came 
to them via Associated Press and UP pick- 
ups of The Paris Herald Trib’s beat. 

Perlman also sewed up the second-day 
angle of the story—that Gilbert was the 
informer. He did this by telling Gilbert to 


To the People 
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We aill carry the —— 


to the very heart of the 


insist, .as_ self-protection, that nothing 
about his role should be disclosed until he 
left Paris. French police complied. To 
Gilbert, the whole story was worth, all 
told, $1,300, including $400 from The 
London Daily Herald, $200 from France- 
Soir, and $50 from Acme for pictures. For 
The Herald Tribune, Parson’s $250 plunge 
had paid off, in money as well as prestige 
at home and abroad. 


Exodus Postmortem 


In the London press last week, Ameri- 
can reporters were lambasted for their 
coverage of the debarkation of 1,406 Jew- 
ish refugees at Hamburg (Newsweek, 
Sept, 15). “British correspondents were 


aghast at the fantastic stream of accu- 
gations against British troops’ handling 
of the Exodus Jews,” a London Daily 


Mail dispatch said. “. . . The stories 
sent out by the foreign, and some Ameri- 
can correspondents . . . told of Jews being 
clubbed by British soldiers.” American 
press accounts emphasized the compara- 


tive peaceful landings from the first two 
ships, and told of the two-hour battle 
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International 


had the story before police seized Korff (right) and leaflets 


between British troops and refugees in 
the hold of the third, the Runnymede 
Park. Below, Newsweex presents a dis- 
sent from its own correspondent at the 
scene, James P. O’Donnell, Berlin bureau 


chief. 


Charges have been raised that the 
American press was biased. It was. It was 
professionally biased against the restric- 
tions placed upon the 180-odd represen- 
tatives of the world press present. This 
bias was shared by the press representa- 
tives of at least twelve other nations (in- 
cluding Palestine and Germany). The 
British press brought in a minority re- 
port of one. 

A press postmortem is important. A 
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FOR DESK-WRITING 


always choose 


Dip-Less* 


WRITING SETS 


WRITES 300 WORDS 
WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 
CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 
SOLID DURACROME 
PRECISION=~MADE 
POINTS 


















FILL ONCE...WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT’S 
TIME TO 
REFILL 





CAN'T LEAK...CAN’T FLOOD 

...PUTS JUST THE RIGHT 

AMOUNT OF INK ON 
THE POINT 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
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Wire cage at Hamburg: American newsmen saw enough to object 


government—any democratic government 
—can only be spared from perpetrating 
its own ill-conceived blunders by an en- 
lightened and informed public opinion. 
Public opinion is shaped by reporters who 
report what is happening and not what 
government officials say is happening. 
Had the London press on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday done so at Hamburg, 
the events of Monday and Tuesday might 
never have occurred. 

The Pledge: Col. J. D. A. (Bertie) 
Lamont, D.S.0., M.B.E., is director of 
press relations in the British zone. Appar- 
ently he had topside orders to strait-jack- 
et the press but didn’t acknowledge it. 
Instead he blandly insisted: “You will be 
given every opportunity to witness the 
show, chaps, every opportunity.” 

But the day before the expected ar- 
rival of the first ship Lamont slapped 
down three major restrictions: (1) There 
would be no photographers at the quay- 
side whatsoever (save for one official 
British Army photographer). (2) The 
five pool reporters who had been nomi- 
nated to board the ship at Cuxhaven 
would not be allowed to go aboard. (3) 
No reporters would be permitted on the 
quayside until one hour after disembar- 
kation began. 

These restrictions violated previous 
pledges from the regional commissioners 
and Lamont himself. So when American 
reporters vigorously protested on profes- 
sional, grounds they expected some help 
from their British confreres.- But the 
British newsmen responded with: “Bad 
form, bad form. ‘Bertie’ is a colonel and 
mustn’t be shouted at.” Americans who 
had fought their own four-star generals 
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winced at such professional cowardice. 

In the barbed-wire press cages, crawling 
with British officers, “Y”-men (Intelli- 
gence) , and flatfeet, no British journalist 
had informed these kibitzers it was bad 
manners to snoop over the shoulders of 
working Americans and offer hostile run- 
ning comment on what was being re- 
ported. The majority of the world press 
had been all but frog-marched to the docks 
and cramped and huddled into two cages 
under military surveillance. The reason 
given for cooping up and concealing re- 
porters was that sight of them on the 
docks might possibly spur the refugees to 
“demonstrations.” 

The Favorites: But during the disem- 
barkation of the Runnymede Park, on at 
least one occasion I personally spotted 
three reporters who had a very good view 
indeed. Norman McDonald of the BBC 
was ensconced on the overhead crane, 
Antony Mann of The London Daily Tele- 
graph was parading the overhead ramp 
and Boyd France of Reuters was down 
in the hold. This is possibly what the 
British meant by complete coverage. 

Monday evening at the long bar of the 
swank Atlantic Hotel several Britishers 
made acrid observations that one Ameri- 
can wire-service bulletin (Associated 
Press) had misquoted and exaggerated 
critical reporting by Denis Martin of The 
London Daily Herald. This was the 
same Monday evening that Regional 
Commissioner Vaughan Berry, the top 
on-the-spot British political figure, issued 
a handout statement that to his knowl- 
edge “no truncheons had been used.” 
The British swallowed this along with 
their drinks. 


Newsweek, September 22, 1947 











































































Switching a famous quotation from feminine to 
masculine like this is hitting below the belt, and we extend 
apologies to everybody, especially Shakespeare. But it 
suddenly occurred to us how futile these oft-quoted words 
would be were the gender of the pronouns changed. 


Most men will agree that there is little 
infinite variety in them. Their stalwart dependability 
and lack of change, of course, is what most 
appeals in men to women. For women go in for 
infinite variety in a big way. 


A woman is always ready to enlarge her 
living capacity—to grasp new things and translaté 
them into living material for her and hers. 


Women find so much living material in the 
Journal that:it has become a useful part of their lives. 
That is why more women buy and read the Journal 
than any other magazine with audited circulation. 
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The Culprit and the Market Basket 


Mrs. John Loder, a policeman’s wife in 
Queens Village, New York, reached for her 
telephone last week and called 25 friends. 
Would they please join the buyer’s strike? 
She hung up pleased: “All agreed to do 
so.” In Springfield, Ohio, Salt Lake City, 
Decatur, Il., St. Louis, and Detroit, wom- 
en were doing the same. 

Throughout the nation, food prices had 
reached seemingly unbearable heights and 
were heading higher. Butter was 95 cents 
in St. Louis, eggs 90 cents in New York, 
round steak 85 cents in Newark, and bacon 
71 cents in Minneapolis. For the country 





The amount of food ... 


as a whole, the cost of food had broken 
the all-time high of June 1920. 

Newspapers front-paged the price story 
and wrote it as though they were report- 
ing from the battlefront. Saturday’s lead 
article in The New York Times read like 
an account of a seesaw struggle to hold an 
embattled fortress: ‘“Dollar-wise purchas- 
ing by consumers held retail food prices 
steady yesterday . . . and caused some 
wholesale prices to weaken.” The Milwau- 
kee Journal headlined: “Bread and Butter 
Not Up Today.” At Buffalo and Detroit, 
Americans rushed across the Canadian 
border to buy produce at prices sharply 
below those at home. 

Whe Is Guilty? As worry and anger 
mounted across the nation, the people and 
the press began the hunt for a culprit. 

The leftish New York tabloid PM 
blamed speculators; farmers blamed mid- 
dlemen; middlemen blamed farmers; in- 
dustry blamed labor’s spiraling wages; 
labor charged industry with exorbitant 
profit-taking. 

The Department of Justice served sub- 
poenas on Chicago meat packers, order- 
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ing them to appear next week before a 
Federal grand jury which would look into 
a possible conspiracy to raise prices. 

One good place to put the blame seemed 
to be on the rest of the world. Wasn’t 
Europe asking for $20,000,000,000, much 
of it in food, under the Marshall plan? 
That was the line of the isolationist press. 

But figures showed that only a small 
part of the charge would stick. Exports of 
meat, which in 1946 deprived the average 
American consumer of only 3.6 pounds, 
an 8-day supply, could hardly account for 
a price rise of 83 per cent between May 
1946 and May 1947. 

Only 4 of one per cent of the total but- 
ter supply left the country, certainly not 
enough to explain a price increase of 29 
per cent in the same period. Wheat ex- 
ports were considerable—34 per cent—but 
the crop had been far in excess of domestic 
requirements. Corn exports amounted to 
only 3.5 per cent of the national crop. Of 
the total 210,000,000 tons of food produced 
in 1946, a modest 10 per cent went abroad. 
Government experts say food exports are 
about normal—approximately 25 per cent 
of total exports, the same as in 1929. 

If exports weren't guilty, who was? 





... a dollar will buy... 


Some Americans were sure they knew: the 
middleman. On Sept. 10, a CIO Farm 
Equipment Workers official spoke for 
many when he said it was “high time the 
country had an all-out investigation as to 
who pockets the difference between what 
the farmer gets for his produce and the 
fabulous price the city workers have to 
pay for it.” 

There was no denying that food distrib- 
utors had shown an enormous increase in 
profits. But there was also no denying 


that these profits came almost wholly from 
a larger volume, rather than through a 
rise in the profit margin itself. 

Eight of the largest retail food distrib- 
utors who did $2,000,000,000 worth of 
business in 1940, did $4,000,000,000 worth 
of business in 1946—or 100 per cent more. 
In 1940 they pocketed 1.5 cents out of 
each dollar’s sales as profits; last year, 1.7 
cents. This was a modest increase, almost 
unnoticeable in family food bills. Even 
if retailer profits were eliminated entirely, 
the price of a can of beans in a big chain 
or supermarket would drop only a fourth 
of a cent. 

Profits in Preeess? The consumer 
would have to look for the culprit else- 
where. The food processors, then? The CIO 
seemed to think so. It listed the figures 
on processors’ profits (after taxes) in 
1945-46. With Sunshine Biscuit up 294 per 
cent, General Foods up 45 per cent and 
so on, the total looked big. 

Here again, this was the result of greater 
volume rather than of squeezing the con- 
sumer to get a larger profit per dollar of 
sales. In fact, ten major food processing 
companies reported a smaller profit on 
each dollar of goods sold in 1946 than they 
did in 1940. The figure was 3.1 cents as 
against 3.5 cents. 

Still, the public wondered. With steers 
selling at 30 cents a pound in the stock- 
yards, why should meat packers get 75 
cents a pound for steak? It looked extor- 
tionate. The meat industry replied that 
in the process of converting a steer to 
meat. it loses half its weight. 

Suspicion next pointed to speculators. 
The government announced that as of 
June 30, more than 90 per cent of all corn- 
futures accounts on the Chicago Board 
of Trade were held by speculators. The 
Chicago Board of Trade was a bedlam as 
traders bid wildly with their fingers and 
screamed to be heard above the din. Corn 
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... is shrinking fast 
Newsweek, September 22, 1947 
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2a Sehch YORK 


York air conditioning is a feature of 
the world headquarters building of 
Rexall in Los Angeles, which includes 
the world’s largest drug store . . . just 
as it has provided a cool retreat for 
Nashua, N.H. in the Liggett Rexall 
Drug Store on Main Street. 

In the World Headquarters, of 
which 32,000 square feet are devoted 
to the world’s champion drug store, 
York equipment maintains a made- 
to-order climate that sets a new stand- 
ard in drug store air conditioning. 


Above, the mammoth, completely air-conditioned World Headquarters of 
Rexall Drug Co., including the world’s largest drug store, opens 
with Hollywood fanfare as this advertisement appears. 


At the Nashua store, grateful custom- 
ers enjoy equally welcome comfort 
from an economical, self-contained 
Yorkaire Conditioner that requires 
but three by four feet of valuable 
floor space. 

Here, again, such examples should 
suggest and recommend to every mer- 
chant, whether his institution is large 
or small, serious consideration of York 
Air Conditioning, or York Refrigera- 
tion, or both. Three significant facts 
command attention: 





HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 


1. The wide range of York equipment as 
to function, type and capacity assures 
selection of the right unit for the right 
place, no matter how large or how small. 


2. The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
use exceeds that of any other manufac- 
turer. 


3. York research—already responsible for 
so many important advances—has been 
accelerated and intensified . . . an assur- 
ance of the lasting value of York equip- 
ment. York Corporation, York, Penna. 
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Boeing’s XB-47: The new six-jet-engined bomber is ready for 
its taxi tests. Two engines are paired under each wing with a third 
near the wingtip. Rocket motors near tail give emergency speed. 


had reached an unheard-of $2.6444 a 
bushel; wheat touched $2.87. Were spec- 
ulators forcing prices up? Many felt such 
levels were actually justified by short sup- 
plies in face of tremendous world demand. 

Farmers’ Hay: How about the farm- 
er? Here the statistics grew warm. 

Howard Henry of Westhope, N.D., was 
a case in point. There was a time when it 
wasn’t worth his effort to pour gasoline 
into the tractor. His land was overgrown 
with Russian thistles. “All we did was 
wait for rains that never came.” But this 
year Henry expected to gross about $57,- 
000. The total net income of farmers in 
1947 was running far ahead of last year’s 
$14,870,000,000. In 1935-39 it had aver- 
aged only $4,700,000,000. 

The farmer had done well. The goods he 
was buying in July cost him on the aver- 
age only 85 per cent more than the prices 
he paid in 1935-39. But the prices he asked 
and got for his produce were up 158 per 
cent. Yet the farmer was merely doing 
what anyone else would do: making the 
most of the fantastic prices which com- 
peting buyers of grain and livestock thrust 
upon him. 

What else could be blamed? Frost, 
rain, and then blazing heat. For these fac- 
tors had cut the 1947 corn crop to 2,408,- 
000,000 bushels, 825,000,000 less than last 
year; the smallest harvest since 1936. 

As a result, the grain that went to grow 
beef and pork, feed poultry, and nourish 
milk cows would be 22 per cent under last 
year’s supply. And this would mean less 
of everything and a higher price for every- 
thing derived from feed—eggs, butter, 
milk, beef, pork, veal, lamb, and chickens. 

Villain in the Mirror: There was 
one suspect left. Last week, if the con- 
sumer cared to look into a mirror he 


could have found the principal villain. It 
was himself. He was one of the average 
Americans, getting a per capita income of 
$1,200 after taxes. He had nearly two 
and a half times as much money in his 
pocket every week as he had in 1935-39. 

In proportion to his income, the con- 
sumer was paying less for his food than 
he did prewar. For while his income had 
risen 130 per cent, food prices had gone 
up about 100 per cent. 

But he was eating more—far more. He 
was spending 44 per cent of his income 
for victuals, compared with 35.4 per cent, 
prewar. He, the average American, was 
eating 28 per cent more beef, 38 per cent 
more veal, 27 per cent more eggs, 32 per 
cent more chicken, 25 per cent more 
cheese, 19 per cent more fluid milk, 31 per 
cent more citrus fruits, and 53 per cent 
more breakfast cereals. 

The consumer, more than any other, had 
forced food prices up. The only certain 
way he could reduce the skyrocketing costs 
he was complaining about would be to eat 
less, advice given him last week by Senator 
Taft, Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman and Chester Davis of President 
Truman’s Committee on Foreign Aid. So 
long as 60,000,000 people worked and re- 
ceived higher and higher wages—so long as 
they had savings or spent their current in- 
come as they earned it—food prices would 
not come down. 


Orange Punch 


A price story that made the country 
laugh as well as frown last week came 
from Wethersfield, Conn.: A housewife 
picked up some oranges at a self-service 


store, spent 30 minutes in other shopping, 


then went to the cashier. Told that or- 
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anges were 5 pounds for 69 cents, she ob- 


jected: “The sign said 49 cents.” The 
cashier’s answer: “I know, but that was 
when you came in.” 


STEEL: 


Picture in Gray 


At 3 am. last Friday, Sen. Edward 
Martin, chairman of the steel subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, was roused by the persistent ringing 
of his bedside telephone. 

“This is Eddie Martin, isn’t it?” said the 
caller. “Yes,” said the Pennsylvania sena- 
tor sharply. “What is it?” 

“I’ve got hold of a lot of steel,” said the 
telephoner, “and I can move it your way 
if you want it.” 

If Martin, who had been investigating 
the gray market in steel since last spring, 
thought the hoax amusing, he failed to 
show it. At 10 a.m. when he opened the 
subcommittee’s hearings his voice was 
hoarse and querulous. To thirteen top 
executives of the steel industry, summoned 
to an informal conference on current 
shortages, he spoke like a schoolmarm: 

“As the heads of steel companies you 

cannot be expected to bear the entire 
blame. However, you certainly cannot 
escape all the responsibility for the abuses 
revealed by this investigation. You have 
the power to cure it by the exercise of 
your leadership and your authority . 
I tell you this frankly . . . If evils like the 
steel gray market and other abuses which 
have developed, and similar racketeering 
in other lines of business do not end, 
don’t be surprised when Uncle Sam moves 
in as traffic cop... 

“I realize that steel is a tough business. 
But in the steel business, or in any other 
business, management has no more right 
to adopt a ‘public be damned’ attitude 
than labor or government.” 

The thirteen steel executives sitting be- 
fore the senator’s dais listened attentively, 
but apparently unperturbed and unruffled. 
“The policy followed by United States 
Steel Corp.,” said Presideat Benjamin 
Fairless, “. . . has been just the reverse of 
a ‘public be damned’ attitude . . . we have 
tried to distribute our steel production 
equitably among many thousands of users 
of steel in a way designed to serve the 
best interests of the country as a whole.” 

“Bethlehem has not sold a single pound 
of steel in the so-called black market or 
gray market,” stated Eugene Grace, chair- 
man of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., the 
country’s No. 2 steel producer. 

At Capacity: What bothered the steel- 
makers most was not black-market accusa- 
tions, but charges that the steel industry 
was obstructing expansion of steel capac- 
itv. The previous day Otis Brubaker, 
director of research for the United Steel- 
workers of America. had called for a forced 
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IT PLAYS where ordinary 
portable radios tail / 


In your home or wherever you roam, 
there’s no thrill in radio like this New 
Zenith Trans-Oceanic Portable! Take it 
anywhere — it plays in remotest areas, 
below-zero cold, jungle heat... it’s 
“tropic treated” against humidity, 
radio’s greatest enemy. The exclusive 
Zenith Wavemagnets (U. S. Patents 
2164251 . . . 2200674) pull in standard 
broadcast coast to coast, plus world- 
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expansion of the industry from a present 
91,000,000 tons of steel a year to 120,- 
000,000 tons. Unless the steel industry 
expanded, said Brubaker, a depression was 
inevitable. 

Pointing to the industry’s $1,000,000,000 
expansion program which will add 2,500,- 
000 tons of ingot capacity in 1947 and 
1948, the steel executives predicted an end 
of the shortage within two years. 

“Recently our company completed a 
study of longtime trends in the major steel- 
consuming industries,” said Tom Girdler, 
Republic Steel chairman. “This study 
shows conclusively that when the present 
temporary boom has passed, demand for 
many of the products of these industries 
will either resume their prewar levels or 
will enter a period of gradual decline. In 
item after item now being manufactured, 
the peak demand has passed and a return 
to normal levels is fast approaching . ... 

“A substantial increase of our steel ca- 
pacity at this time would contribute noth- 
ing but further inflation. Our national 
economy will best be served if we gear our 
production to normal demands as we can 
most scientifically foresee them . . . The 


people of our country will be far better off 
five years from now for having endured for 
a little while longer the necessary but not 
very serious privation of getting along with 
a few less new cars, a few less refrigera- 
tors, and a few less stoves.” 





Unofficial Witness 


As the steel hearings progressed, a 
bald-headed man in the back of the room 
frowned and fidgeted impatiently. It was 
a fourteenth and uninvited steel execu- 
tive, Henry J. Kaiser. 

Kaiser had a! big and important fish 
to fry. He had just presented another 
request to the RFC to scale down the 
debt on his Fontana, Calif., steel mill. 
Kaiser’s new proposal was neatly tied to 
the steel shortage. If the RFC would re- 
duce his loan by $34,510,000—the amount 
of excessive wartime cost determined by 
RFC consultants—Kaiser would raise $80,- 
000,000 in new funds for an expansion 
program which would almost double Fon- 
tana’s capacity. 

To the publicity-wise Kaiser, the steel- 
shortage hearings seemed the ideal spot 
to obtain favorable headlines and public 
support for the new proposal. But Sen- 
ator Martin had other plans. Through- 
out the Brubaker testimony he ignored 
Kaiser’s presence. When reporters asked 
Martin why he didn’t invite Kaiser to 
take the stand, the senator beat a quick 
retreat to his office. 

On Friday, when the steel executives 
testified, Kaiser nearly collided with Mar- 
tin as the latter left the hearing, making 
it impossible for Martin to ignore him. 
“Why Mr. Kaiser,” said the senator, “I 


didn’t know you were here. We would 
have liked to have had you sit around 
the table with us.” 

Unable to get an official sounding board, 
Kaiser had to content himself with a 
closed hearing before the House Commit- 
tee on Executive Expenditures. But he 
warned newsmen solemnly: “This steel 
shortage is a very serious thing . . . The 
high cost of automobiles is due entirely 
to steel. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Bubbling Over 


From Cape Cod to California, children 
and adults were puffing into little red pipes 
to inflate sticky plastic bubbles. “Bub-O- 
Loon,” the most insidious fad since the 
yo-yo craze of the early 1930s, was sweep- 
ing the United States last week. 

Promoter and beneficiary of the new 
craze was Bub-O-Loon Inc., hastily formed 
after the plastic balloon was accidentally 
discovered in a New York research labora- 
tory last March. Its backers were a group 
of Hollywood executives and performers, 
including Matthew Fox, a Universal Pic- 
tures vice president, and Claudette Col- 
bert. They had chipped in some $180,000 
on the chance that the novelty would 
catch on. 

The balloon-forming substance in Bub- 
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A childhood dream realized: Bubbles you can hold in your hand 
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Imagination charts the future 


TO MAKE BETTER PRODUCTS FOR YOU 
‘oreo 


Imagine getting paid for this! 


Tuts looks like fun—whether or not 
your hobby is scale models. 

It’s the world’s largest truck fae- 
tory —Dodge—in miniature, with 
over 16,000 accurate models of every - 
thing from tires to trucks, from 
machines to complete assembly lines! 

But those men in the picture are 
not paid for playing—they’re work- 
ing. ‘This miniature plant is sound 


business. And it) has paid for itself 


many tines over in manufacturing 


economies passed along to owners of 
Dodge “Job-Rated” Trucks. 


When our plant engineers are plan- 
ning a factory change —to save time, 
costs or space—or to add a new 
process or another kind of truck to 
the Dodge line—they rehearse it first 
here. With men who work in the real 
factory, they settle problems of work- 
ing space, safety, lighting and venti- 
lation, matters of timing, production 
and eflicient operation, 
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Scale model of Dodge Truck plant—built by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


Only when every detail is approved 
here, do they make the change in the 
full-size factory. For a factory change 
has to be right the first time... you 
don’t move tons of machinery back 
and forth the way you rearrange your 
living room furniture! 

This table-top factory is typical of 
the many ways we apply practical 
imagination in Plymouth, Dodge. 
De Soto and Chrysler plants to make 
cars and trucks of outstanding value. 
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DE SOTO CHRYSLER 
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O-Loon was based on Vinylite, a plastic 
used in shower curtains and beer-can lin- 
ings. About 15,000 Bub-O-Loon sets were 
placed on the market in early July in lead- 
ing variety and department stores. One- 
ounce tubes retailed for 29 cents and 2- 
ounce tubes for 49 cents. 

The reaction was like spontaneous com- 
bustion. Within two weeks, 100,000 sets 
daily were going over the counters. By 
last week, this figure had reached 400,000 
sets, a record for novelty merchandise. 
Receipts poured in at a rate of $50,000 
every 24 hours. In New York, Woolworth’s 
Times Square store assigned a_ special 
salesgirl to demonstrate the new marvel. 
She complained she was “kept so busy 
selling that there was no time for blowing 
balloons.” 

Least impressed by the furor was Dr. 
Ferdinand Ringer, Bub-O-Loon’s Austrian- 
born discoverer. When he stumbled on the 
secret of the plastic balloon, he had been 
striving for “more serious and practical” 
results, he said. But if the boom continued, 
Dr. Ringer, who was getting a substantial 
royalty, would become a very rich man. 


MOVIES: 


Super-Epic Economy Drive 


Hollywood’s biggest preview last week 
was a picture of what happens when de- 
flation hits a major industry. The film 
capital had been all but panicked early 


in August when Britain announced its 


plans to tag a 75 per cent tax on the 
profits from imported movies. That this 
would mean a supercolossal loss of about 
one-third of Hollywood’s net income—or 
some $45,000,000 subtracted from $120,- 
000,000 in terms of last year’s profits— 
had been painfully obvious to the film 
makers. They were also unhappily aware 
that domestic revenues had dipped to a 
level 25 per cent below last year’s rate 
of income. 

A Newsweek check last week showed 
that filmland’s moguls were frantically 
blue-penciling plans. In ten major studios, 
producers were toiling to cut production 
costs by from 30 to 35 per cent. Where 
the industry last year had spent about 
$35,000,000 a month making films, the 
goal now was $20,000,000 a month. Among 
the major economies: 
> Fewer films would be made. In con- 
trast to the 52 movies under way a year 
ago, there were only 33 last week. Ex- 
travaganzas were the first to be shelved 
with Twentieth Century-Fox postponing 
its $5,000,000 production, “The Black 
Rose,” and another big-money picture, 
“The Blonde From Bashful Bend.” 
> Movie casts would be thoroughly re- 
hearsed and scripts heavily pre-edited 
to shorten expensive shooting schedules. 
Fewer and cheaper sets would be used. 
Producer Walter Wanger originally budg- 
eted the super-epic “Joan” (from the 
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WHAT! NO CHEESECAKE? 
We do not depend on “‘leg art.”’ Better ) 
Homes & Gardens succeeds by con- (| | ( i ( )\|| | \ \ 
centrating on service*— 100% service ) | | | 
articles for folks who live in and love 
their homes. It succeeds in selling 
3,000,000 copies monthly. Better find 
out what success this circulation can 
bring to you. 


nd Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, over 3,000 000 





AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 

















BERMUDA is the fun of 
languid hours on coral 
sands ... dreamy carriage 
rides in the moonlight ... 
easy cycling along flower- 
lined lanes. It’s the fun of 





feeling completely at peace 
... With yourself and the 


rest of the far-away world. 


EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN— 





Coat of Arius 


FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write 

The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda 
or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. In planning your trip to Bermuda, 
your Travel Agent will give you experienced help and complete service—at no cost to you. 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


*Registered Trade Mark 
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|. FLOWS FAST 
2. STAYS TOUGH 


SOUND YOUR 'Z... 


at this sign of better 
dealers coast to coast. 


GET THE GENUINE / 
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Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n... Permit No, 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra masgin of safety 
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stage success “Joan of Lorraine’), star- 
ring Ingrid Bergman, at $5,300,000. The 
film now will be made for $4,500,000. By 
cutting ten days from the shooting sched- 
ule of its forthcoming production “So 
This Is New York,” Screen Plays, Inc., 
expects to $8,000 in technicians’ 
wages alone. 

> Fantastically high story costs would 
be reduced where possible. Script. writ- 
ers would be chosen more carefully and 
hired to do specific jobs rather than as 
permanent staff members. A sharp look- 
out would be kept for such bargains as 
RKO’s successful but inexpensive “Cross- 
fire.” 

> The labor force would be cut sharply, 
with the property, production, and cam- 
era departments hardest hit. August lay- 
offs were the largest in history, with more 
than 10,000 let go in the last six weeks. 
Studios were returning to a policy of lay- 
ing off personnel between pictures in- 
stead of maintaining huge crews. 

> Salary slashes were reportedly in the 


save 


offing. High-priced stars like Deanna 
Durbin ($310,729 last year) and Fred 


MacMurray ($203,526) probably were 
safe because of the tight bidding for their 
services. But bit players, extras, and up- 
and-coming starlets faced almost certain 
wage cuts. 

Meanwhile, producers were going all 
out to sell their films to an increasingly 
choosy public. Paramount’s plans called 
for a $750,000 ballyhoo campaign for 
Cecil B. De Mille’s “Unconquered.” En- 
terprise was planning to spend $980,000 
to lure moviegoers into seeing “Arch of 
Triumph.” 

There was no doubt but that there 
were tight months ahead for United States 
movie studios. However, many observers 
felt this was all to the good for a chron- 
ically spendthrift, overexpanded film in- 
dustry. One put it this way: Hollywood, 
he said, was simply getting a “long-needed 
kick in the pants.” 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


For Fliers: A cathode-ray tube that 
will locate airplane engine troubles is an- 
nounced by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Inc., of Great Neck, N.Y. The engine 
analyzer is reported to increase safety in 
flight and to eliminate costly trial-and- 
error trouble-shooting. 

For Engineers: A monster 300-foot 
washing machine to scrub, rinse, and polish 
a locomotive in fifteen minutes instead of 
three hours has been installed in Long 
Island City, N.Y., by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It will cut repairs by allowing 
more frequent cleaning. 

For Drivers: A 50-pound, full-vision 
plastic top for convertibles has been de- 
veloped by Plexi-Top of Detroit, Mich. 





A plastic top for convertibles 


The shatterproof top, which can be put on 
the automobile in a few minutes, is tinted 
to reduce glare. 

For Teamsters: To reduce driver fa- 
tigue and resulting accidents, the Autocar 
Co. of Ardmore, Pa., is making a deep- 
cushion seat for trucks. It can slide as 
much as 5 inches and can be adjusted to 
nine different positions. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Banks: After three years without a 
bank failure, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. last week handed the Treasury 
two checks totaling $146,695,250. This 
repaid more than half of the money bor- 
rowed from the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to start FDIC oper- 
ations in 1934. 

Pens: Milton Reynolds announced last 
week he had decided to sell the Reyn- 
olds Pen Co., which~ netted $2,000,000 
in three months when his ball-point pen 
appeared on the market in 1945. He said 
he wanted to diversify his personal in- 
vestments and spend more time on avia- 
tion research. 

Sleepers: Overnight nonstop sleeper 
service, with breakfast in bed, from New 
York to London was inaugurated Sept. 
15 by Pan American Airways, Inc. The 
planes have comfortably sized berths for 
18 of the 28 passengers. The remainder 
have reclining seats. 

Money: The Department of Commerce 
reported that personal income before taxes 
had jumped $2,000,000,000 in July to a 
record yearly rate of $197,000,000,000. The 
average American is now getting twice 
as many dollars as he was during the 
1929 boom, and four times as many as he 
did during the 1933 depression. 

Bonds: Between Sept. 2 and Sept. 6, 
the Treasury announced, veterans cashed 
nearly a fourth of their terminal-leave 
bonds, $420,000,000 of the $1,890,000,000 
outstanding. 


Newsweek, September 22, 1947 




















Better Lautpment 





- Better hoadbeds. - Better Piers - 


Better Upkeep - mean Precision Transportation 


The Norfolk and Western never waits for 
tomorrow. It acts today to prepare for the 
traffic of the future. 

Today, the Norfolk and Western is spend- 
ing many millions of dollars for better road- 
bed, better merchandise freight piers, better 
general equipment, and better upkeep, so 
that throughout the tomorrows, the ,rail- 
road will continue to provide Precision 
Transportation. 

Under way is a $12,000,000 track and 
tunnel improvement program on the main 
line . . . in another district, $3,000,000 is 
being spent for Centralized Traffic Control 
facilities and track and grade improvements 
.. . new rolling stock costing several mil- 





lions of dollars is on order . . . and at the 
Port of Norfolk $6,000,000 is being spent 
on expansion of ocean terminal facilities, 
which include construction of one of the 
largest and most modern merchandise piers 
ever built, new warehouses and new support- 
ing yards. 

This activity is typical of the foresight 
that increases operating efficiency, improves 
safety and increases traffic capacity and 
speed ... foresight that makes Norfolk 
and Western transportation Precision 
Transportation. 

When you specify ‘Via N&W,” you, 
too, are using foresight. 





RAILWAY 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


In many businesses there is 
a need for a paper that won’t 
go to pieces when wet. To 
meet this need business men 
turn to Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. What is Patapar? 
It’s a paper. But by the proc- 
ess of parchmentizing its fibres are welded 
tightly together. This gives it tremendous 
wet-strength. 


Patapar is boil-proof 
...grease-resisting 


Put Patapar in water. Let it soak for days 
and days. It won’t go to pieces or weaken. 
Boil it? Yes, boil Patapar as vigorously as 
you want and it will come out glistening and 
strong. 

Grease-proofness is another virtue of Pata- 
par. It resists the penetration of fats, grease 
and oils. Products like butter and bacon are 
wrapped in it and kept well protected. 


Eye-catching beauty 


Patapar has a rich white texture that wins 
you the instant you see it. It can be printed 
beautifully with brand names and colorful 
designs. We do the printing economically in 
eur own plants which are specially equipped 
for printing Patapar by letterpress or offset 
lithography. 


Hundreds of uses 


Here are some typical Patapar uses: food 
wrappers, replacement material for oiled 
silk, soap mold liners, hair waving pads, 
gasket covers for milk cans, liners for 
boiled ham cookers, rubber mold liners, 
dye house separator sheets. 
dialyzing membranes, pie 
doilies. 


Protected 
y 

Patapar 

Vegetable 


Business men: 


For more information about 
Patapar and its applications 
write on your business let- 
terhead for booklet N. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol. Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





ENIN is said to have declared that the 
best way to destroy the capitalist 
system was to debauch the currency. 
Lenin was certainly right. The process 
engages all the hidden forces of eco- 
nomic law on the side of. destruction, 
and does it in a manner which not one 
man in a million is able to diagnose. 

In the latter stages of the 
war all the belligerent gov- 
ernments practiced, from 
necessity or incompetence, 
what a Bolshevist might have 
done from design. Even now, 
when the war is over, most of 
them continue out of weak- 
ness the same malpractices. 

But further, the governments 

of Europe, being many of 

them at this moment reckless 

in their methods_as well as weak, seek 
to direct on to a class known as “profit- 
eers” the popular indignation against 
the more obvious consequences of their 
vicious methods. 

These “profiteers” are, broadly speak- 
ing, the entrepreneur class of capitalists, 
that is to say, the active and construc- 
tive element in the whole capitalist so- 
ciety, who in a period of rapidly rising 
prices cannot help but get rich quick 
whether they wish it or desire it or not. 
If prices are continually rising, every 
trader who has purchased for stock or 
owns property and plant inevitably 
makes profits. By directing hatred 
against this class, therefore, the Euro- 
pean governments are carrying a step 
further the fatal process which the 
subtle mind of Lenin had consciously 
conceived. The profiteers are a conse- 
quence and not a cause of rising prices. 


His column up to this point should 

have been in quotation marks, with 
a few dots to indicate omissions. The 
foregoing are not my words, but the 
words of John Maynard Keynes. They 
appeared 27 years ago in “The Econom- 
ic Consequences of the Peace.” If they 
do not apply with uncanny accuracy to 
conditions now, it is only because 
conditions now are worse. European 
governments today, far from resting 
content with denunciations of “profit- 
eering,” decree that regardless of how 
much they have debased their curren- 
cies, prices in terms of those currencies 
must not rise. The result of this direct 
meddling with the market mechanism 





Lenin Was Right 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


has been to distort and prevent produc- 

tion, and to bring on a world crisis. 
This is intensified by price control of 
the paper currencies themselves. It has 
been made a crime for exporters or im- 
porters_to buy or sell those paper cur- 
rencies for less than their “official” rates 
in terms of other currencies. This has 
: led to a violent unbalance 
of foreign trade and prevent- 
ed all the normal processes of 
self-adjustment from taking 
place. The European govern- 
ments are united, however, in 
describing their trouble as a 
“dollar shortage,” thus im- 
plying that it can only be 
cured by further huge loans 

from America. 

Our own government ac- 
cepts this “dollar shortage” explana- 
tion. Yet there are more dollars out- 
standing today than ever before. Be- 
tween June of 1939 and June of this 
year, total demand deposits and cur- 
rency outside banks increased from 
$33,360,000,000 to $108,500,000,000. 
This huge outpouring of dollars is the 
basic cause of the rise in prices in that 
period. There is more than three times 
as much money as before bidding for 
the existing American goods. We too, in 
short, have debauched our currency. 

This is carried further when, with the 
help of government loans abroad, we 
ship to foreign countries $12,000,- 
000,000 a year in goods and services in 
excess of those we receive. The $12,000,- 
000,000 we distribute in wages, salaries, 
and profits in turning out these excess 
exports are an addition to monetary 
purchasing power not offset by an ad- 
dition to American goods. On top of the 
basic increase in monetary purchasing 
power, these excess exports have been 
the main cause of the recent addi- 
tional increase in prices. 


UT government officials, instead of 
B recognizing this inflation as the 
result of their own policies, blame the 
business class. They start “monopoly” 
investigations and prosecutions which 
are thinly disguised attempts to put the 
blame for the price increase on business 
and to reimpose backdoor price con- 
trol through intimidation. Labor lead- 
ers like Walter Reuther demand reiin- 
position of price controls. 

Lenin was certainly right. 








Newsweek, September 22, 1947 








CURE FOR A TRACTOR’S TOOTHACHE © 





One small pinion in a tractor’s “innards” 
brought constant complaints from users. 
When subjected to unusual strains in ser- 
vice, this forged pinion would continue to 
break at the gear tooth nearest the keyway. 
A redesigned pinion would have meant 
serious replacement difficulties. 





When this problem was presented to 
the AmForge Division of Brake Shoe, 
AmForge engineers found the solution. 
It was to change the grain-flow of the 
steel in the pinion . . . to run across the 
keyway instead of parallel. AmForge also 
worked out the way to do it’. . . by twist- 
ing the heated bar before forging. Idea 
and method worked! Pinion breakage 
was definitely eliminated. 


AmForge’s half a century of engineer- 
ing and metallurgical know-how, plus its 
facilities to put this accumulated knowl- 








edge to work, has helped industry im- 
prove products, cut tooling and machining 
costs, Save time, save metal and freight. 


Operating a modern drop forge plant 
as well as the largest commercial plant in 
the world specializing in upset forgings, 
AmForge is equipped to design and pro- 
duce the right type of forging for practi- 
cally any requirement. 

The 10 divisions of Brake Shoe have the 
common aim of aiding industry and trans- 
portation in its war against the high cost, 
damage, and danger of WEAR. Whether 
your particular wear problem is caused 
by Heat, Impact, Abrasion, Friction, 
Corrosion, or Vibration, your inquiry 
toward a satisfactory solution will receive 
prompt attention. 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting parts 
in 59 American and Canadian plants. 


American Brakeblok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 


Ramapo Ajax Division 


Southern Wheel Division 




















PROPERTY INSURANCE 


What’s ‘‘value”’ 
in insurance? 


Some articles, like paintings and antiques, 
may become more valuable as they get older. 
But most things wear out and become less 


valuable as they age. 


Hence most property insurance policies agree | 


to pay “actual value at the time of the loss”. 
This ‘‘value” is determined by finding out the 
replacement cost and deducting from it the 
percentage of deterioration — the degree to 


which the house or the sofa or whatnot is worn 


out or used up or out of date. 


The idea of “value” includes usefulness to 
people other than the individual property 
owner himself. Hence family or personal 
“sentimental” value has no place in figuring 


deterioration or loss under insurance policies. 


If an insurance policy paid the full, new, 
replacement cost on partially worn out things 
it would be paying you a second time for value 


you have already received. 








In effect, your insurance policy assumes that 
you handle your personal affairs as any good 
business man does his commercial property. 
He sets up a depreciation reserve which keeps 
pace with the deterioration of, the property. 
Then when there is an insured loss the sum of 
the reserve and the proceeds of the policy 





exactly equal the cost of a new building or | 


machine. Of course this assumes that his | 


reserve is rightly computed and that he carries 


the correct amount of insurance, 


So actually the face amount of most property 
insurance policies is the maximum limit that 
may be collected on them if the property is 
actually worth that much at the time of the loss. 


To be certain you get the best advice avail- 
able on your insurance, call in an agent 
representing one of these companies: the 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven, 
The.East & West Insurance Company of New 
Haven, the New Haven Underwriters, The 
Connecticut Indemnity Company. 


SECURITY 


Le 
Capes... Insurance Companies 
Home Office: New Haven, Connecticut 
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Shepherd of Canada 


Canada’s 1,800,000 Anglicans last week 
greeted a new Primate. On Sept. 8, the 
Most Rev. George Frederick Kingston, 
58-year-old bishop of Nova Scotia, was 
elected the seventh Primate of the Church 
of England in Canada. A large, energetic, 
and travel-loving priest from Prescott, 
Ont., Archbishop Kingston is the third 
native-born Canadian to hold the highest 
office of the Anglican Church in Canada. 

At installation ceremonies in the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Evangelist at Sas- 
katoon, Sask., the new Primate received 
a symbol of office never owned by his pred- 
ecessor, Archbishop Derwyn T. Owen, 
who died last April. A huge silver Pri- 
matial Cross, made by English craftsmen 
in 1937, was placed in Archbishop Kings- 
ton’s left hand. The face of the hand- 
wrought cross shows the Lamb of God and 
the four evangelists: on the back enamel 
plaques bear the coats of arms of the dio- 
ceses of Nova Scotia, Rupertsland, Que- 
bec, and British Columbia—a reminder 
of the far-flung territories the new arch- 
bishop will now shepherd. 


Subscribers to Christianity 


How are the more than 800 Christian 
journals of the United States faring? How 
large is their reading public as compared 
with prewar figures? 

To determine American religious read- 
ing habits during the past seven vears, 
Religious News Service polled 70 rep- 
resentative Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic newspape’s and magazines. The final 
survey, released Sept. 10, shows that 57 
of the 70 publications increased their cir- 
culation from 10 to 500 per cent. Eight 
journals suffered a loss and five reported 
neither gain nor loss. 


The combined circulation of the 57 pub- 








RELIGION : 





Archbishop Kingston and his cross 


lications in 1940 was about 2,629,000. To- 
day it is more than 4,225,000. In the seven- 
year period, The Bible Society Record, 
New York interdenominational monthly, 
had the greatest expansion, increasing its 
1940 total more than five times to a cur- 
rent figure of 210,000. 

Extension Magazine, Catholic monthly, 
raised its circulation by more than 258,- 
000 in the seven-year period, while Our 
Sunday Visitor, national Catholic weekly 
newspaper, added some 200,000 names to 
its subscription list. Among the _ better- 
known journals, The Living Church, Epis- 
copal weekly magazine published in Mil- 
waukee, and America, New York Jesuit 
weekly, jumped some 5,000 and 12,000 re- 
spectively. These and other publications 
attributed their gains to more interesting 
and better presentation of religious news, 
postwar interest in religion, and promo- 


tional and subscription campaigns. 
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Religion at the Races: The first outdoor mass ever celebrated at 
a race track in the United States was said Sept. 7 at Rockingham 
Park, N.H., by the Rev. Patrick J. Keneally. The 500 horsemen, 
trainers, and their families present have to stay near horses which 
have been quarantined at the track by an epizootic of swamp fever. 


‘Newsweek, September 22, 1947 















































At Last! A Motorized Handtruck that Handles 
16- 


, ht ) , I5= New Vertical Hydraulic 


* 18= 
, 14-| Lift Raises Platform 
| F A I} I3 132 13 INCHES! 
| Raises Load from 6 to 19 


17 
12: inches from the floor! 












| l- Compare this with other motor- 
= ized hand trucks that raise to a 


10- maximum of only 4 to 6 inches. 
~ No longer is there any need to 

& use separate trucks or to build 
9- up the platform with blocks to 
= handle skids of various under- 
clearances. New Hyskid Trans- 
porter handles them all! 


















Now All Industry Can Cut Handling Costs With the 


Hyskid Transporler Let us show you how this amazing new Transporter 


solves the problem of difficult ramps and under- 








clearances—cuts material handling costs as much as 
Hyskid Transporter will handle the many varying 5%! Mail the coupon. 


heights of skids used in industry today—and still leave 
ample clearance to negotiate ramps. This means mir- 
acle electric handling of materials with easy finger- 
tip control is now available to all industry—replacing 
gruelling, back-breaking costly manual handling. 





Equipped with the standard ATCO Electric Lift, 
Automatic’s new Transporter will raise the full 13 
inches in 12 seconds loaded, or 8 seconds empty. 
Capacities 4000 and 6000 pounds. Power consump- 


tion is so low, the same standard Transporter 11- 





plate battery is used. 


a a DED an nny 







Remember: Automatic Transportation COmPANY 
~ e DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO, 
Only Automatic Makes 63 West 87th Street, Dept. P-7, Chicago 20, Ill. r 
the Transporter ror cont me ae information on your New HYSKID 1 
() Ha ATCO Material Handling Specialist make a i 
free of my handling costs. 1 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS : : COMMS FIG ab adic 6 hada Baedntncdccecdceedececcséccinets i 
TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS AND ~ eel STEELE ETS ey dkdededdadécdnadeasWedenickenenewane i 
Z Leqne Address..ccccsceeess Fehmeccccc ore cre reece reese ees eee eee eeeee 
SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS en Gf 


















































Tested for Quality 


Udylite carries one of the largest 
stocks of plating and finishing sup- 
plies in the country—ready for im- 
mediate shipment—sold at regular 
market prices. 


And, every item in the stock has been 
tested for quality in Udylite labora- 
tories. Only materials which meet 
our rigid specifications are accepted 
in our warehouse. 


Without paying any more for his 
supplies, the Udylite user obtains the 
benefit of expert, experienced lab- 
oratory control of quality. He is 
assured that what he buys at Udylite 
will be the best obtainable — exactly 
meeting specifications. This is a 
Udylite extra service well worth 
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THE 
UDYLITE CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Cream of the Crop 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE baseball in use in 1947 is now 
Th dacity well established in medical 
circles to be an advanced narcotic case, 
or hophead, which shies violently to 
one side or another when you look at it 
and which crosses three state lines when 
you hit it. That is one point to bear 
in mind about the 1947 ball season. 

Another is that the qual- 
ity of play in the big leagues 
remains below the prewar 
average. It has not been as 
bad this year, by any means, 
as it was in 1944 and 1945, 
but it is still ragged stuff. 
The prewar stars, all but a 
few, lost something of their 
skill and drive during the war 
years which they will never 
regain, and the new players, 
though more important in the general 
scheme of things this year than usual, 
were still too green to sustain the old 
standard by themselves. We will have 
to wait another season or two. 

Meanwhile, jazzed to the eyebrows 
with penicillin as it is, the 1947 ball 
did not ride quite far enough for John 


Mize or Ralph Kiner to match the rec- ’ 


ord Ruth made with a lively but slight- 
ly less nose-happy ball in 1927. That 
is a good thing, for my money. It is 
not right to tear down old George’s 
performance with a synthetic ball. 


rom the cool green meadows of St. 

Louis, as is usual at this time of 
year, comes a courteous invitation from 
the Sporting News of that city to name 
an all-star team for 1947. When you 
get around to an answer, you find you 
must put the older gentlemen on top 
but that nearly every one of them is 
pressed for position by a comparative 
stranger. Thus, all things considered, 
Walker Cooper was the best catcher this 
year, as he was in 1942 and 1943, but 
next season there is good reason to 
think Bruce Edwards will pass him. 

Ewell Blackwell, the tall Cincinnati 
pitcher with the cuttlefish action, cited 
here among the best rookies of 1946, and 
Ralph Branca of Brooklyn, are the 
only raw youths of all-star magnitude 
this year, but a number of other young 
men—Shea, Baumholtz, Robinson, Fain, 
Kiner, McCahan, Hearn, Marshall, Leh- 
ner, Hatton, Taylor, Mele—are not far 
away. Two of the season’s three no-hit 
games were pitched by young men, 
Blackwell and McCahan. The other 


Doerr, second base; Elliott, third base: 





was thrown by a “new man” in the 
postgraduate sense of the term, Mr. 
Don Black being a letter winner at 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Your correspondent would line up 
the all-star team from both major 
leagues as follows: Mize, first base; 


Boudreau, shortstop; Wil- 
liams, left field; Joe DiMag- 
gio, center field; Harry Walk- 
er, right field; Cooper, catch- 
er; Blackwell, Feller, and 
Branca, pitchers. 

It is practically mandatory 
to put the game’s leading hit- 
ter on a team like this, espe- 
cially when, as in the case 
of the younger Walker broth- 

" er, Harry, he covers a fair 
piece of ground in the field as well. If it 
weren't for the averages, however, my 
third fielder would be Willard Marshall 
of the Giants, the most solid all-around 
player to emerge since the war, or Enos 
Slaughter of the Cardinals, no chicken, 
as the saying goes, but still a very force- 
ful figure. 

Mize, who had a good year, and Mu- 
sial, who had a mediocre one, were the 
best first basemen, but the first basemen 
of the future are Fain and Robinson. 
Kiner of Pittsburgh is a natural hitter 
with a fine batting style who does not 
need a coked-up ball to hit. Frank Shea, 


Bill McCahan, and Harry Taylor are 


young pitchers who can be _ twenty- 
game winners on very short notice. 

It is difficult to omit old-timers like 
Whitey Kurowski and Dutch Leonard; 
a work-horse like Phil Marchildon; and 
operatives of great talent who happened 
to have troubles of some kind in 1947, 
like Hal Newhouser and Pete Reiser. 
There is no strong reason why Reiser 
and Newhouser should not be all-star 
material for several seasons to come. 


OUR correspondent’s eye was caught 
Dani knocked elliptical last week by a 
chance remark by a semi-inspired news- 
paper columnist named Ed Sullivan, 
who went off his reservation to name 
the “baseball flop” of 1947. What 
stopped me was the name Williams, 
Theodore Williams. This sad ruin of 
a fine man, with a dozen games left to 
play, is leading his league in batting, 
home runs, runs driven in, runs scored, 
and bases on balls. He should pay his 
way into the park. 
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FOOTBALL: 


Money Dodge 


The Brooklyn Football Dodgers’ an- 
nouncement last week insisted that no 
cash had been involved in their three-cor- 
nered deal with the Los Angeles Dons and 
the Chicago Rockets. Quarterback Glenn 
Dobbs had simply been given to Los An- 
geles for Quarterback Angelo Bertelli and 
Bertelli sent to Chicago for Quarterback 
Hunchy Hoernschemeyer in straight swaps, 
they said. 

Coach Cliff Battles explained that Dobbs, 
the All-America Conference’s most valu- 
able player and its leader in total vards 
gained last year, had made some bad mis- 
takes in the Dodgers’ first two games this 
season. From a reliable source, NEWSWEEK 
obtained another explanation: Brooklyn, 
in need of cash to build up a team that 
won only three games last year, got $75,000 
from Los Angeles and $25,000 from Chi- 
cago. 





| Transatlantic Gaels 


As a national championship event, it 
| was a sports-page freak. Until the Gaelic 
| football teams of Kerry and Cavan met 
| for the All-Ireland championship last Sun- 

day at the Polo Grounds in New York 
City, no national title contest had ever 
| been waged outside the country con- 
cerned. And until somebody rang in 
| Gaelic football on them, New York sports- 
‘writers had never been caught without 
' ready predictions. The experts who made 
the trip from Ireland gave them no help. 
One explained: “We don’t do any pre- 
dicting back home. We’d be set upon if we 
did.” 
To see Cavan’s fifteen-man team score 
a 17-to-13 victory over Kerry in a hard- 
bumping game that combined the soccer 
kick, the basketball dribble, and the rugby 





punt, 50,000 persons paid from $2 to $7.20. 


each. Back home the game would have 
packed 80,000 persons into Croke Park in 
Dublin, as it always has. But there the 
admission is only one shilling (20 cents) 
a head. 


*. 


| BASEBALL: 
Legs Appling 


The first big-league agent that scouted 
Luke Appling was sure his legs wouldn’t 
last; they looked too big around the ankles. 
Appling himself would be the first to agree 
that they have caused him trouble enough. 
Both have been broken. Several times his 
ankles have jammed up on him. 

There have been all kinds of other 
highly audible pains, too, since he joined 
the Chicago White Sox late in 1930. For 
years he has been running to the trainer 
at the slightest suspicion of a muscle pull 
or strain. If his back was all right for the 
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Appling’s pains didn’t stop him 


moment, his feet hurt. Halfway through 
one season, he’d had pink eye, splitting 
headaches, assorted bruises, funny pains 
in his legs, influenza, and some fear that 
his quick brown eyes were going bad. 

Teammates called him “The Groaner,” 
but his managers lost very little sleep over 
him. Not only did he usually lead his team 
in games played. Consistently he led his 
league in total assists at one of the game’s 
most arduous positions, shortstop. For a 
fellow who took such precious care of him- 
self off the field, Appling didn’t miser his 
energy on the job, except for keeping re- 
laxed: “You have to get what comes your 
way.” 

At bat, in 1936, he hit .388 and became 
the first shortstop ever to win the Ameri- 
can League batting title. He won it again 
in 1943. He wasn’t a distance hitter; in 
a 348 vear he didn’t get a single home run. 
But one of his managers, Jimmy Dykes, 


called him “the most dangerous man in * 


the league with two strikes on him.” In 
the clutch, he could wear out an opposing 
pitcher with his interminable fouling off 
of strikes he didn’t like. One afternoon, 
after the White Sox front office had neg- 
lected to give him two passes for a friend 
of his, Appling spitefully fouled $30 worth 
of baseballs into the stands. 

So’s the Old Man: When he entered 
military service early in 1944, the swarthy 
Georg «n didn’t think there would be any 
more baseball for him, on account of his 
legs. Last year they carried him through 
all but five of the games the White Sox 
played and spryly enabled him to lead the 
league’s shortstops in assists for the 
seventh time, a record. 

Last week, at the suspected age of 40, 
the legs got past another record. At Grif- 
fith Stadium in Washington on Sept. 9, 
Appling deftly handled ten fielding 
chances, got. in on two double plays, ran 
out his 147th hit of a season in which he 
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briefly led the league in August, and scored 
the winning run. It was his 1,986th game, 
one more than Roger Peckinpaugh’s 20- 
year-old record for games played by an 
American League shortstop.* 


Robinson for Merit 


At first base, a position he had never 
played until this year, Jackie Robinson 
had rival managers saying he was the most 
improved player in the National League. 
Experienced in every infield position ex- 
cept first, with exceptional adaptability he 
had mastered the footwork and glove ma- 
nipulating essential to a first baseman, 
and his sure-handed quickness made him 
deadly on bunt plays. 

At bat, the straightaway flatness of his 
swing had produced only ten home runs, 
but none of his Brooklyn teammates could 
hit a ball harder. He was the Dodgers’ 
leading hitmaker, and also the deftest 
bunter on a team that bunted often. 

On the bases, the 190-pound 6-foot 
Negro was the talk of the league, and his 
league-leading total of 26 stolen bases was 
only part of the picture. His speed of foot 
—clocked at 10.1 for 100 yards when he 
was a national champion broad jumper at 
UCLA —was supplemented by trigger- 
quick reflexes that capitalized on enemy 
lapses and waste motions. Twice he stole 
home. A number of his 30 doubles and 
five triples were stretched hits. Once he 
scored from second base on an infield out. 
Given a base on balls, he kept right on 
going and wound up on second. Another 
time, when a teammate tried to sacrifice 
him along from first to second base, Robin- 
son went all the way home. 

Last week, Sporting News gave him-its 
annual Rookie of the Year award. Nobody 
was surprised. 


Kiner for tne Record 


For a moment, sitting in the grandstand, 
you'd swear it was Joe DiMaggio at bat. 
He had DiMaggio’s authoritative tallness 
(6 feet 144 inches), wore his baseball 
pants long, and went in for the same 
wide, right-handed batting stance, the’ele- 
vation of the elbows while waiting for a 
pitch, and the alert cocking of his head. 
He also came from California, and had the 
same dislike for talking too much. 

In Pittsburgh last week, Ralph Kiner 
made sure that he wouldn’t be confused 
with anybody else in the record book. In 
four consecutive games, beginning Sept. 
10, the Pirate outfielder hit eight home 
runs to break Tony Lazzeri’s previous all- 
time major-league record of seven. His 
season’s total of 49 gave him the National 
League leadership, which he won as a 
freshman in 1946, and an outside chance to 
beat the most celebrated homer record of 
all—Babe Ruth’s 60. 





*In the National League, Shortstop Hans Wag- 
ner played 2,785 games. 


TENNIS: 


Teetering Crown 


Against the prospect of losing both Jack 
Kramer and Ted Schroeder to the profes- 
sionals (see Periscope), the early talk at 
Forest Hills, N.Y., last week was all 
about possible replacements. To most of 
the officials and critics on hand for the 
national singles tennis tournament, 19- 
year-old Dick (Pancho) Gonzalez of 
Los Angeles was the best future bet, but 
they were worried about how far away 
such stuff might be. 

Kramer himself liked Bernie Bartzen of 
San Angelo, Texas, but didn’t seem to be 
worrying about that or anything else. While 
others played toward the title he was de- 
fending, Kramer went off to nearby Aque- 
duct race track to watch the horses run. 

For a while, in the finals on Sept. 14, it 
looked as if Kramer’s successor was right 
on the court with him, well ahead of sched- 
ule. In the first two sets, his control 
wobbled as 31-year-old Frankie Parker 
changed pace on him repeatedly to win at 
6-4 and 6-2. One set away from suffering 
important damage to his drawing power 
as a pro, Kramer got his game into dev- 
astating focus again and raced through 
at 6-1, 6-0, 6-3. 

In the women’s singles, the new cham- 
pion was supposed to be Margaret Osborne 
of San Francisco. But the title went to her 
best friend, Louise Brough of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., who beat her 8-6, 4-6, 6-1. 





Internationa! 
Intuition: At his wife’s urging, 
Skee Riegel took up golf ten 
years ago. Last week, at 32, he 
became national amateur cham- 
pion, beating Johnny Dawson 
by 2 and 1 at Pebble Beach. 
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| BIG PAYLOADS... 


When Chicago-Dubuque 
Transportation Company 
began business, loads were 
only butter and eggs from 
lowa producers to Chicago 


markets. on merchants 
requested that general 
merchandise be carried on 
return trips. Now, big loads 
move with speed both 
ways on scheduled 6-hr. 
runs — all by Trailers. 
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10 TRUCKS Jil rn FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Butter and egg producers in the rich 
agricultural area which surrounds 
Dubuque, Iowa, had a problem to 
solve. 

Chicago was their chief market— 
200 miles away. Creamery butter and 
eggs had to be delivered fresh in 
order to command top prices. Hold- 
ing hauling costs to a minimum was 
a “must” to meet competition. 

Direct Trailer delivery was the 
answer . . . and here is a perfect 
example of how loads go up and costs 
go down by this modern, flexible 
method. 

“SHUTTLE” OPERATION! 
Chicago-Dubuque Motor Transporta- 
tion Company established terminals 
in Dubuque and Chicago. They 
bought Fruehauf Refrigerated Trail- 
ers— 2 for every power unit. 

This permitted empty Trailers to 
be left standing for loading while 
the trucks were coupled to loaded 


Vans and rolled on to: destination. 
Each truck pulled bigger loads, made 
fewer trips, worked with minimum 
delays and served customers better. 
ADDS STAINLESS STEEL VANS! 
More Trailers were added. Today, 5 
new Stainless Steel “rolling refrig- 
erators’ —all big butter and egg 
Vans—bring the total up to 21 Frue- 
haufs. With only ten trucks to pull 
them, this fleet forms a continuous 
“conveyor belt” between the two 
cities—with money-saving economies 
not possible by any other method. 
TRAILERS MAY HELP YOU! 
The Fruehauf man in your vicinity 
can tell you of many other examples 
of Trailer economies. Let him help 
you solve your hauling problem. 


World's Largest Buildess of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


69 Factory Service Branches 


IF IT’S STAINLESS STEEL IT’S A FRUEHAUF! 
Only Fruehauf builds Stainless Steel Trailers! They are lighter 
but stronger and non-corrosive. The fact that experienced 
users everywhere are buying more and more—in fact, by the 
hundreds — is recognition of their long life, their lasting 


beauty and ph 





y low t costs. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT PAYS ITS WAY! 


@ Only 1 in every 6 vehicles on the road is a truck 
@ Only 1 in every 5 miles traveled is by truck 


@ Yet 1 in every 3 highway tax dollars is paid by trucks 


you can PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
you can CARRY?! 





GOOD WILL 


Among the many cordial tributes 
paid to Magnavox none is more 
outstanding than the continued 
good will of owners toward the 
product. 14 distinctive models 
priced from $187 to $750. The 
Provincial (illustrated) $300.00. 
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wp THE BEST — 


KENNETH ROBERTS 
says: “The most valu- 
able reference book that 

an author can have.” 

He's talking about the new 
Roget’s INTERNATIONAL, 
double its former size, easier to 
use, comprehensive, up-to-date, the 
finest book of synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Buy it at your bookstore today. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Dept. N-1 
432 Fourth Avenue + New York 16__) 


Sturdy, 
Durable Binding 
1194 pages 
$5.50 thumb- 
indexed 
plain 
$5.00 
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CTRETCH SUMMER 
ATC HALFONTE ~ 
HADDON HALL 


ON THE BOARDWALK -1000 ROOMS 


%tlantic City 
LEEDS, and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
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MUSIC AND DANCE 








Ballet’s Big Three: Sergei Denham, Lucia Chase, and S. Hurok 


DANCE: 
Ballet Slump 


No pretty posters advertising ballet 
now plaster the outside walls of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York. 
There will be no stiff white tutus hanging 
in its star dressing rooms. The ladies of 
the Fast International Set will have to save 
their new décolletages until the opera itself 
opens on Nov. 10. And the young man 
who wore sequin: dust in his hair when the 
ballet opened at the Met last year will 
have to keep his coiffure for next spring. 
For there will be no ballet season at the 
grimy old Metropolitan this fall.* 

What the trade last year feared this 
year came true. Three major ballet com- 
panies—Ballet Theater, Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, and Original Ballet Russe 
—evidently proved too much for the na- 
tion’s appetite. Or, if the sheer number 
of the companies was not to blame, badly 
timed bookings .and overworked reper- 
toires were (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 7, 1946). 
Hence, in the face of a falling box office 
and increased costs, S. Hurok, impresario 
and ballet barometer, decided to keep the 
Met dark for the fall season. 

Housing Problem: But no decision 
in ballet is as simply arrived at as that. 
As holder of an option on the Metropoli- 
tan before and after opera seasons, Hurok 
controls the New York house that suits 
ballet best. But when he did open the 
Met, what company should he put in it? 
He had long since broken with Sergei 
Denham, director of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. In the spring of 1946, he 
had also broken with Lucia Chase, dancer- 
owner of the Ballet Theater, which had 
been Hurok-presented since 1941. 

Disagreeing over matters of casting and 
repertoire, Miss Chase went off on her own 
with Oliver Smith as the co-producer. 

Hurok engaged Col. W. de Basil’s Orig- 
inal Ballet Russe for the 1946-47 season. 
Both found trouble in pursuing their sep- 
arate ways. Hurok was not satisfied with 





*Except for 1940, when the Metropolitan was be- 
ing renovated, ballet has played there every fall 
since 1935. 


the company so it left for Europe and 
is now playing in London. Miss Chase, 
forced by her break with Hurok late in 
the season to accept badly spaced and ill- 
timed bookings, suffered losses reported 
to come close to $200,000—making a total 
of an easy million in carpet and clock 
money which she has thus far poured 
into the company most critics feel is 
this country’s pride and joy. 

For the 1947-48 season Hurok could 
have brought over some company from 
abroad, but the expenses involved—trav- 
el, guarantees, and exploitation—would be 
near-prohibitive. It was almost inevitable, 
that he and Miss Chase would agree to 
reagree—which they did. 

Even Steven: It was a compromise. 
Miss Chase retains her cherished auton- 
omy, gets a chance at the choice Hurok 
bookings, and will play the all-important 
Metropolitan next spring. Hurok, for his 
part, is out from under any heavy financial 
guarantees and in a position to collect a 
clear percentage on dates booked through 
him. However, Miss Chase’s Ballet Theater 
could not go into the Met this fall because 
it was committed by a previous contract 
to play a November season in New York 
at the City Center. And here the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo officially opened 
the 1947-48 season last week. 

It will come as a surprise to the trade 
if ballet in the United States operates this 
next year on anything but a reduced scale. 
There will be several smaller groups, nota- 
bly those starring Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin, Mia Slavenska, Marina 
Svetlova, and Nana Gollner and Paul Pe- 
troff. But the two major competing com- 
panies will be Ballet Theater and Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. 

Operating with the New York City 
Center as its headquarters, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo has become a 
hardy booking perennial which continu- 
ally amazes everyone in the business. 
Even before rising costs last year forced 
Ballet Theater to cut its corps of dancers 
down to around 40, Denham had pared 
his company to the same figure. Its reper- 
toire contains few expensive, glamorous 
spectacle-type ballets. 

But the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
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presents the reigning Queen of the Rus- 
sian ballerinas—Alexandra Danilova. And 
judging by the show-stopping ovation 
given her opening night last week, that 
is enough. 


MUSIC: 


Americana on Records 


When Alan Lomax came to Decea as an 
adviser on folk music about a year ago, he 
began playing records to find out just 
what Decca had in its files. Last week, he 
was still spinning disks, and the end was 
far from in sight. 

There were Decca labels recorded under 
the direction of Jack Kapp, president of 
the firm, and his brother Dave. There were 
old Brunswicks, Vocalions, Gennetts, and 
Generals—many of them by long forgot- 
ten names like Doc Boggs, Furry Lewis, 
and the Rev. Edward Clayburn. 

As Lomax progressed with his research 
(he is also working on a book under a 
Guggenheim fellowship). he became con- 
vinced that Decca possessed a collection 
of recorded folk music second only to 
the Archive of American Folk Song at 
the Library of Congress—which he and 
his father. John Lomax, began to build in 
1933. Thereupon he and Kapp worked 
out an American Folk Music Series. 

For catalogue purposes the series, now 
in its first year, has included such current 
modern folk singers as Burl Ives and Josh 
White. But last June, the first batch of 
the real old-timers appeared in an album 
titled “Listen to Our Story—A Panorama 
of American Ballads.” And last week, 
“Mountain Frolic,” a collection of square 
dances and hoedowns, was on its way to 
dealers. In all, some 75 albums are planned. 

The two old-time albums are the real 
McCoy, for here, on disks, is a permanent 
record of the music pioneer America grew 
up with. And in the “Sing-Along” book 
accompanying each album, Lomax has 
written the story of the people and their 
songs—plus words and music for those who 
want to try the songs at home or at school. 
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...the materials we have used ‘vere 
brought here by the first European 
settlers. Let us look to the past. 
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barons fotced King john to grant his 
nobles a great charter of freedom, 


the Magna Carta. 
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From the film strip *‘The Birth of Our Freedom,’’ by The Reader’s Digest Association, Inc. 





Bias or Information? 


Because Columbia University included 
questions about race, religion, and na- 
tionality on questionnaires distributed to 
jobseekers by its employment bureau, the 
American Jewish Congress last year 
charged the university with violation of 
New York State’s anti-bias law. 

After conferences with university offi- 
cials, Commissioner E. W. Edwards of the 
State Commission Against Discrimination 
last week announced the allegedly discrim- 
inatory questions would be removed from 
future application blanks. 

“Many educational and religious insti- 
tutions . . . come to the university seek- 
ing young men of their respective faiths 
to teach or work in denominational insti- 
tutions,” explained Acting President 
Frank D. Fackenthal. “It was primarily 
to meet this need . . . that these questions 
were used.” But Columbia has been using 
new forms, minus the questions, ever 
since January. 


Heritage of Freedom 


The Communist party in the United 
States didn’t like the idea. The CP, in- 
deed, was openly critical, faintly derisive, 
and patently hostile to the plan. The ma- 
jority of Americans felt otherwise. For as 
an educational project, designed to reach 
not only school children and college stu- 
dents but adults as well, there was noth- 
ing just like it. 


Essentially the idea, sponsored by The 
American Heritage Foundation, was sim- 
ple: to send back and forth across the coun- 
try during the coming year a Freedom 
Train exhibiting, under a special Marine 
Corps guard, the originals of 98 historic 
documents marking man’s struggle for per- 
sonal liberty and ranging from the first 
printed letter by Columbus on his discov- 
ery of America to the State Department’s 
copy of the United Nations charter. The 


train would halt in 300 or more communi- 
ties, always preceded by a mild thunder 
of ballyhoo involving municipal officials, 
newspapers, and local radio stations, and 
accompanied by a delicately contrived edu- 
cational program built upon the theme of 
freedom. 

Appropriately, Philadelphia, where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, 
was chosen as the starting point of the 
33,000-mile tour. Last Saturday an elabo- 
rate program, including a parade of war 
veterans, an interfaith gathering, and pa- 
triotic rallies, got under way. On Wednes- 
day of this week, the 160th anniversary of 
the adoption of the Constitution, the 
handsome seven-car train was opened to 
the public for three days. After that it was 
to start on its tour. 

Redediecation: The formal organiza- 
tional work of the American Heritage 
Foundation took place at a White House 
conference with President Truman last 
May 22. Represented were various reli- 
gious, labor, fraternal, professional and 
business groups. In a statement of. prin- 
ciples set forth later by Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, chairman of the board of trustees and 
chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, the problem was set forth 
succinctly: The United States stood at the 
crossroads of its history. The menace of 
totalitarianism of the right had been suc- 
ceeded by that of the left. The areas of 
democratic government were shrinking. 
Americans must rededicate themselves to 


their cherished traditions, 


The foundation itself is nonpartisan, It 


is supported by contributions from indus- 
try, labor, and private citizens, and the 
whole project is backed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark. 

In preparation for the tour of Freedom 
Train, Dr. William H. Hartley of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, wrote an 
outline for teaching the American Heritage 
in social-studies classes. Dr. John E. Du- 
gan, of Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa., 
president of the department of secondary 
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Film strips (above) and high-powered publicity will promote the document-bearing Freedom Train 
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The odds are overwhelming that you'll 
add extra quality and extra sales 
Makers of low-temperature freeze units find that Presdwoods appeal to your product with Masonite* 
Presdwood*, This time-proved hard- 
board makes longer-lasting furniture, 
drawer bottoms, doors, ends and 
backs; more durable toys, juvenile 
furniture, cabinets, counters and case 
goods; better trucks, railroad cars and 
buses. Tempered or Untempered, 
Presdwood is made from natural 
wood, refined to a better. stronger 
wonder wood. Available in smooth, 


THE LEADING HARDBOARD full-size panels or in smaller rec- 


tangular panels cut to vour specifica- 
tions — easily fabricated with your 
present plant equipment. Write our 
engineers for complete technical infor- 
mation. Masonite Corp., Dept. N-9, 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


an p R E S D wo 0 D Branch Offices: New York, Washington, Dallas, Los Angeles 
FROM EXPLODED WOOD 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


used for interiors and exteriors, speed fabrication and make a 
more durable, “salable” product. 





*Trade-marks Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. “Masonite” signifies 
that Masonite Corporation is the source of the product. TO VERSATILE HARDBOARD 
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Don’t Risk : 
a “Brush-off” | 
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Grush Off 

Denture 
Breath 


be a_i 


Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


nee DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 

To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 

Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse... 
and it’s ready to use. 


de POLIDENT 47 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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EDUCATION 








‘teachers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, wrote a similar summary for teach- 
ing the heritage in English classes. 

The Reader’s Digest, at the request of 
the NEA, prepared for distribution on a 
nonprofit basis, a series of six Teach-O- 
Filmstrips illustrating the origin and 
growth of free institutions in England and 
in this country. A Teaching Guide also 
was written for use in junior and senior 
high schools, homes, colleges, churches, 
community organizations, stores and com- 
mercial and manufacturing establishments. 

The study guide will be distributed with- 
in the next year to 300,000 educators. The 
elaborate publicity programs will be intro- 
duced into every sizable town in the land. 
Editorial and sports cartoons are to be 
distributed. And topping it all are comic 
strips by Ham Fisher, creator of Joe Pa- 
looka, and Al Capp, father of Li'l Abner. 


Birth of the NSA 


Nine months ago 700 students from 300 
colleges met at the University of Chicago 
at the invitation of the 25 American dele- 
gates to the World Student Congress held 
in Prague the previous summer. The pur- 
pose of the Chicago conference: to discuss 
formation of a National Student Associa- 
tion. Not since the American Student 
Union disintegrated under charges of be- 
ing a Communist front had a strong stu- 
dent movement been mobilized. 

Last week on the University of Wiscon- 
sit campus at Madison, 700 weary but 
satisfied delegates representing 1,100,000 


students in 351 universities and colleges;~* 


hailed with cheers the birth of the NSA, 
their intellectual baby. For nine days they 
had listened to such speakers as Dr. Homer 
PF. Rainey, president of Stephens College 
and former president of the University of 
Texas: Laurence Duggan, director of the 
Institute of International Education, and 
Dr. R. O. Johnson of the United States 
Office of Education. All stressed the need 
for such an organization as the NSA. 

The preamble to the constitution which 
the convention adopted made clear the 
NSA’s aims: (1) to secure and maintain 
academic freedom and the rights of stu- 
dents; (2) stimulate the development of 
democratic self-government; (3) foster 
better educational standards, methods, and 
facilities; (4) work for the improvement of 
student social, cultural, and physical wel- 
fare; and (5) promote international under- 
standing and aid in securing for all people 
equal educational rights regardless of sex, 
religion, political beliefs, or economic cir- 
cumstances. 

Race and Reds: The convention’s 
knottiest problem turned on racial dis- 
crimination, especially as applied by South- 
ern white colleges. After 72 hours a com- 
promise was reached: The NSA would 
investigate minority discrimination on na- 
tional, regional, and campus levels, with 
due regard to “the legal limitations in- 


volved,” and with the aim of its “eventual 
elimination.” 

Another major problem was whether the 
NSA should join the International Union 
of Students, whose recent convention in 
Prague was distinguished by the number of 
Communist or pro-Communist delegates. 
The NSA decided it would ask to join the 
IUS but only on an educational, nonpolit- 
ical level. 

The NSA calmly sidestepped attempts 
by semipolitical student groups to win 
representation. Members of the Students 
for Democratic Action, youth organization 
sponsored by the Americans for Demo- 





President Welsh of NSA 


cratic Action, and the American Youth 
for Democracy, an ‘allegedly pro-Com- 
munist group, attended the convention but 
were denied voting or advisory rights. 
Only officially constituted student bodies 
on Ameriean. campuses may join the NSA. 
Other NSA convention decisions: 
> To shun political groups and _ political 
action. 
> To seek a seat (later granted) on the 
National Commission for UNESCO. 
> To adopt a student Bill of Rights. 
William Welsh, senior at Berea College, 
Berea, Ky., was chosen president. Other 
officers: Ralph Dungan, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, vice president in charge 
of the commission on domestic affairs; 
Robert Smith of Yale, vice president in 
charge of international activities; Janis 
Tremper, Rockford College, Illinois, secre- 
tary, and Leeland Jones, University of 
Buffalo, treasurer. 7 
The national organization is divided 
into 26 geographic regions which already 
have elected officers. The constitution it- 
self is to be ratified by the member student 


bodies within nine months. 
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That’s why, when you pick Ford, you 
can expect lower costs, more work 
hours, thriftier maintenance, more 
sales appeal at trade-in time! 


It stands to reason that the longer 
a truck lasts the less it costs per 
year to own. 


And longer life is what you get in a 
Ford . . . up to 19.6% longer life 
than the four other sales leaders! 
Here’s the proof! 


Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, noted 


HOW LONGER-LASTING FORD 
TRUCKS PAY OFF FOR YOU! 


Figure it out for yourself. Obviously, the truck 
that can haul for you longer than other makes 
is the truck that can do the job better, more 
economically, more reliably. Ford Trucks last 
up to 19.6% longer than the other four sales 
leaders. That means Ford Trucks stay on the 
job longer! Yes, any way you look at it, you'll 
get more truck for your money with a Ford 


Truck . . . because Ford Trucks last longer! 

















New York life insurance actuaries, 
assembled the records of all trucks of 
the five sales Feaders registered from 
1933 through 1941... 4,967,000 trucks 
in all. Then they prepared truck life- 
expectancy tables in exactly the same 
way that they prepare life-expectancy 
tables for humans. 

The result? Up to 19.6% longer life- 
expectancy for Ford Trucks—up_ to 
almost a fifth longer than the four 









The life-expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 









other leading makes of motor trucks! 


The reason? Ford knows from experi- 
ence how to build trucks for longer life! 
And Ford has built and sold more 
trucks than any other manufacturer. 


Let your Ford Dealer show you his 
truck life-expectaney chart. See Ford’s 
long-life features. You'll see for your- 
self why it pays to order a Ford—the 
truck that lasts longer! 


13.1% longer than that of truck “B’ 
3.2% longer than that of truck “C” 
7.6% longer than that of truck “D” 

19.6% longer than that of truck “E” 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 














Based on the application of sound and accepted 

actuarial methods to the actual experience as measured 

by truck registrations, we hereby certify that, in our 

opinion, the accompanying table fairly presents the 

relative life-expectancy of the trucks involved. 
WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 

Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 
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Fine Club Gin 90 proof distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits « Partners Choice 86.8 proof 60% grain neutral spirits + Bellows Club Special 
Scotch Whisky 86 proof + Cruzan Rum 86 proof + Finest Jamaica Rum 86 proof + Ron Malecon Rum 86 proof + Cockade Rum 90 proof + Finest 
Barbados Rum 87 proof » V. E. Cognac 86 proof + Bas Armagnac 85 proof +» Fine Imported Brandy 86 proof + V.S. E. P. Liqueur Cognac 86 proof 
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Munch, Don’t Crunch 


Although movie houses have not kicked 
jn with such expected postwar innovations 
as plastic seats, periscopes for short folk, 
and automatic masher removers, the sit- 
uation is not as hopeless as it sounds. For 
last week, according to the trade paper 
Variety, Irving M. Levine, a West Coast 
theater-chain manager, introduced the first 
successful noiseless popcorn bag. This 
crackleproof wonder costs about a quarter 
of a cent—seven times as much as the 
rasping type—but the gain in good will, 
says Levine, is incalculable. 


Lamour Amid the Chaff 


In its way, “Wild Harvest” is an amusing 
movie. This story of professional. wheat 
harvesters leaves the “distinct impression 
that director Tay Garnett filmed it with 
at least part of his tongue in his cheek (an 
comfortable thought) . Dorothy Lamour, 
for instance, is required to play a Midwest 
iarm girl with 6-inch French heels, who 
hurls herself with classic abandon into 
haystacks and follows the traveling har- 
vesters from farm to farm, with about as 
beneficial results as a swarm of locusts. 
Intentionally or not, she gets a lot of 
laughs. Between haystack hops she spends 
rer time wooing the hero, but she ends up 
narrying his partner. 

Then there are the fights. Alan Ladd, 
Robert Preston, and Lloyd Nolan punctu- 
ite their wheat cutting with fisticuffs, both 
of the mob and the individual variety, 
vhich are run by rules as strict as those 
that govern cribbage. Nobody is ever al- 
lowed to block a punch; jaw-crushing 





MOVIES 








Country schoolteacher Van Johnson 


blows must be delivered with a smile, and 
the recipient must fly backward through 
the air and break the nearest piece of 
furniture. And, although belts are used 
instead of brass knuckles, the fighters’ 
pants always stay up. Through all this 
tomfoolery the idea emerges that. wheat 
harvesting, if anybody cares, is a man’s 
game, and that dames around a threshing 
machine are poison. (Wi_p Harvest. 
Paramount. Robert Fellows, producer. 
Tay Garnett, director.) 


Reconstructed Van 


Early in “The Romance of Rosy Ridge,” 
it becomes evident that the title is merely 
a come-on for what is essentially a re- 
strained but muddy account of trouble- 
some Reconstruction days in Missouri. If 
this sounds like an odd sort of vehicle for 
Van Johnson, it seems odder still to see 
him handle a serious role with reserve and 
naturalness, 

As everyone should remember from his- 
tory books, Missouri in the spring of 1865 
was divided into two factions of Civil 
War ex-GI’s—some of whom had fought 
for the North, others for the South. In 
the movie, these battle-happy lads become 
night riders who spend their whisky-and- 
poker hours burning neighbors’ barns. 

Smack into this miniature war saunters 
Van Johnson, a carefree, country school- 
teacher with a penchant for harmonica 
playing, hay pitching, and _ tolerance. 
Largely through his persuasive efforts, 
the little mountain community of Rosy 
Ridge and the MacBean family (Thomas 
Mitchell, Selena Royle, and Janet Leigh) 
come to see the errors of their unrecon- 
structed ways. Little of this seems like 
very accurate sociology, but it makes a 
nice, businesslike solution for a situation 
that, the film artfully points out, obtains to 
this day. 

While this MacKinlay Kantor screen 
play contains little that is original, it is 
full of authentic folklore—realistic moun- 
tain dialects, folk songs, and square danc- 
ing at what the-natives call “play-parties.” 
Mitchell, as always, is excellent, and Janet 
Leigh, although hardly husky enough for 
farm work, handles her first screen assign- 





Fisticuffs with strict rules of order play an important role in harvesting movie wheat 
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instead of shine 


with Santocel 
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Coated fabrics aren’t new, but 
Goodall’s new Vysheen, vinyl 
butyral coated for spot and stain 
resistance, is certainly making 
news in the textile and decorating 
worlds. This modern miracle fabric 
incorporates all the easy cleaning 
advantages of a coated fabric with- 
out losing any of the pleasing eye 
appeal of a fine quality material! 
Vysheen’s eye appeal is due largely 
to the remarkable light diffusing 
qualities of Santocel, Monsanto’s 
unique silica aerogel flatting 
agent. This most efficient of all 
flatting agents imparts a perfect 
clear matte finish, instead of a 
shiny gloss, to nitrocellulose, poly- 
vinyl chloride and polyvinyl buty- 
ral fabric coatings. 
& 
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If you are thinking of entering 
the broad and expanding market 
for coated fabrics, it will pay you 
to know more about Santocel. Get 
complete information...technical 
data...from: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Merrimac Division, 
Boston 49, Massachusetts. 

Santocel: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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MOVIES 


(THe Ro- 
MANCE OF Rosy Rinvce. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Jack Cummings, a. Roy 
Rowland, director.) 


Barricaded Love 


“The Long Night” has a number of 
points to its credit, chief among them the 
acting of Henry Fonda and Barbara Bel 
Geddes. As the principals in this drama of 
love and gunplay, they are primarily re- 
sponsible for making it believable and ex- 
citing. Alsoe high on the credit list is 
Anatole Litvak’s direction, which builds up 
considerable suspense in spite of the fact 
that the story is told in flashbacks. 

The plot is a simple one. Fonda and 
Miss Bel Geddes are a couple of lost souls 
in a small town, who fall in love and plan 
nice things. Then a traveling magician 
(Vincent Price), who has long had an 
unpaternal interest in. Miss Bel Geddes, 
tries to get rid of Fonda by goading him 
with the suggestion that his fiancée has 
been unfaithful. This so infuriates Fonda 
that he shoots Price. 

Although in the end Fonda gets Miss 
Bel Geddes for keeps, it seems likely that 
he will also get about twenty years, unless 
the court shuts its eyes to the rulings of 
the Johnston Office and calls the slaying 
justifiable homicide. The present-tense 
action of the movie takes place in Fonda’s 
rooming house, where he has barricaded 
himself against the police and from which 
he refuses to budge until Miss Bel Geddes 
convinces him she really loves him. That 
may sound silly, but in the picture it 
makes sense. Where a persuading loud- 
speaker and police bullets fail, the heroine 
succeeds. 

The only downbeats are that there is 
occasionally a little too much talk, and 
Price is almost too oily a villain for be- 
lief. Ann Dvorak, incidentally, has a nice 
bit as one of Price’s cast-off conquests. 
(Tue Lone Nicut. RKO-Radio. Robert 
and Raymond Hakim and Anatole Litvak, 
producers. Anatole Litvak, director.) 


Came the Dawn 
If J. Arthur Rank and Eagle-Lion 


Studios didn’t intend “Caravan” as a 
rollicking burlesque of most Anglo-Amer- 
ican movies made between April 1, 1910, 
and March 31, 1911, it doesn’t matter very 
much. Taken seriously—and this, it seems, 
was the intention—Caravan” is probably 
not one of the worst movies made. On the 
other hand, it is unwittingly one of the 
funniest. 

At no time does a kitchen sink dribble 
classically in the background, but the plot 
includes everything else, from the shades 
of Dustin Farnum and Douglas Fairbanks 
to all the clichés of “Perils of Pauline” as 
it would have been enacted on the playing 
fields of Eton. Dialogue, acting, and direc- 
tion are strictly from the silent films when 
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This famous plastic-coated cloth tape with M 


the super-powerful “‘self-stik”’ adhesive is 


right at home in office and drafting room. M 


Binds and repairs reports, office books, 


méps, sales portfolios, blueprints, draw- M 


ings. Repairs wiring, furniture, leather 
goods. Excellent covering for rough edges, 
cracks. Use it for mounting, holding, seal- 
ing, all sorts of “fix-it” jobs. Variety of ~ 
colors. Write for folder of uses. 


MYSTIK Tape for home use — at stores 
everywhere 
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Its a Power-House on Wheels 


The 4-Wheel-Drive ‘Jeep’ handles jobs that stump ordinary vehicles 
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DOUBLE-BARRELED POWER — that’s the Univer- 
sal “Jeep.” It has the power to reach the job, 
then furnishes power from its own “Jeep” - 
Engine to operate auxiliary equipment, such as 
welder-generators and compressors. 
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BEYOND THE ROAD’S END, where the going is rough and steep, you can depend HUB-DEEP IN THE MUD of a construction site, 
e on the sure-footed, 4-wheel-drive pulling power of the Universal “Jeep” totake this Universal “Jeep” pulled itself out when a 
fF a load through. With a “‘Jeep,”’ you can climb steep grades, maneuver your way _ shift to 4-wheel drive added the tractive power 
p in dense woods, traverse loose rock and sand—and get there! That’s why the of “live” front wheels. “Jeep” all-wheel trac- 
Universal “Jeep” has become essential equipment for engineers, surveyors, tion is a life-saver, too, when snow and ice 
geologists, ranchers, miners and lumber men. cover the road. 
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The 4-wheel-drive Universal “Jeep” is designed to do the “impossible” jobs that 
stop conventional vehicles. It is a versatile tool, rugged in construction, highly 
maneuverable, with a range of 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. Ask your Willys- 
Overland dealer for a demonstration of this many-purpose vehicle built by the 
world’s largest maker of 4-wheel-drive vehicles. 
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The 4-Wheel-Drive UNIVERSAL 





WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS—MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Ancient skill in the 
FunpApor bottle 


Fundador Brandy is of such excellent charac- 
ter that a single sip will carry your imagina- 
tion back for more than two hundred years— 
when the noble House of Pedro Domecq was 
founded in Jerez, Spain, where the same fame 





ily still employs its ancient skill to produce 
sherries and brandies of peerless quality. 


dro Domecq 
== Brandies = 


FUNDADOR — THREE VINES — BOTH 86 PROOF 
Sole Distributor: Canapa Dry Gincer ALE, INcorPoraTED, New York, N. Y. 

















by having GREYVAN handle all details 


Take the work and worry out of moving by turning the whole job over 
to Greyvan. Greyvan will handle every detail (from packing household 
furnishings in your present residence to unpacking and arranging 
them in your new home) with extra care at no extra cost! Call the Greyvan 
representative listed in your classified telephone 
directory for complete information. 


The Choice of sbmericas 
Leading Traffic Managers 






THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET FREE 






Get FREE booklet, “How to Prepare for 
Long Distance Moving," from Greyvan 
representative listed in vour classified 
phone directory, or mail coupon to. 


GREYVAN LINES, INC. 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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men were men (within reason) and women 
were either very blonde and patrician, or 
else brunette and given to September- 
morn bathing in mountain pools. (a thou- 
sand feet from the camera) . 

At several points in the narrative Amer- 
ican censors cut about half an hour’s run- 
ning time and it’s anybody’s guess who 
lost. Which gets us down to the plot—and 
then away from it as fast as possible. 

It all begins when Stewart Granger, 
handsome and _ stalwart, rescues Gerard 
Hinze from a pair of thugs in a London 
alley and undertakes to carry a fabulously 


Jean Kent: Cute trick in bad movie 


expensive necklace back to Spain. Leaving 
his fiancée, Anne Crawford (the blonde), 
to the Desperate Desmond devices of 
Dennis Price, Granger makes his way to 
Granada, followed by Robert Helpmann 
and several. other sinister charactérs who 
have taken no part in the plot up until 
this point and don’t seem to later. 

Anyway, our hero is robbed, almost 
killed, and nursed back to health by Jean 
Kent, a cute trick who dances a little and 
pretends to be a gypsy for the purposes of 
this story. Miss Kent is also the brunette 
who bathes in the early morning, and 
Granger, at this point, has lost his mem- 
ory, though not his ingrained sense of 
right and wrong. 

This makes the domestic situation a lit- 
tle constrained for the gypsy girl but 
everything else that happens in “Caravan” 
is so wonderfully foolish and full-blown— 
from the gunplay, the von Stroheim leers, 
the Mack Sennett chases, and anything else 
you may think of offhand—that you can 
credit England with a tour de farce. 


(Caravan. Eagle-Lion. Harold Huth and 


Maurice Ostrer, producers. Arthur Crab- 
tree, director.) 
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%/ THE AIRLINES GAIN YOU 


; the greatest shortage is .. . time! 
That’s why more and more businessmen are traveling 
by air. By air, you can assemble a staff quickly, cut 
nonproductive travel time, expand markets, get the 
jump on competition. More flying means fewer over- 
night trips, more time with your family. Each day 
has extra hours when you travel by air! 

Fly Martin . . . Gain Time! 
In making reservations, ask to go by Martin air- 
liner. Fleet new Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 transports, 
cruising at nearly 5 miles a minute, bring high ex- 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 





press speeds to every airline city. Travel the clean, 
comfortable way . . . arrive at your destination 
hours sooner, looking your businesslike best. 


Proved in Service 


A new era of swift, dependable transportation is 
opening, as the ultramodern Martin 2-0-2 enters 
service. Meanwhile, Martin is spurring production 
so more Americans can fly on these advanced ,air- 
liners . . . and gain Time, Time, TIME! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


line Line MM / 





® MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft 
¢ Aerial gun turrets © Guided missiles ¢ Out- 
standing commercial planes for both passenger and 
cargo service «* Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics & 
Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotory wing air- 
craft (Martin Rotowings Division) © Mareng fuel tanks 
(licensed to U.S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) 
Stratovision aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.) © Aircraft ground-hand- 
ling equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH fo guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields 





AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable C) Aircraft Since 1909 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 4“ & 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 4 te 
The Glenn L. Martin ‘ 

Dept. 180, Baltimore 
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THE GARDEN LOUNGE OF PITTSBURGH’S DUQUESNE CLUB, SHOWING 
THE ANDREW MELLON PORTRAIT. PHOTOGRAPH BY NICKOLAS MURAY 


Wi vever people of means and influence congregate 
Newsweek cs zx the , picture 




















Tito’s How and Why 


As a textbook of Yugoslavia’s past and 
present history, “Tito’s Imperial Com- 
munism” by Reuben H. Markham, merits 
the attention of all who would understand 
the turbulent Balkan country and its cold- 
blooded, opportunistic chief of state. 
Markham is no johnny-come-lately on the 
Balkan scene. For 20 years he was corre- 
spondent of The Christian Science Mon- 
itor in Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Greece. He speaks their 
languages and has lived with their peoples. 
He writes with an authority fortified by 
his own experience and careful research. 

For the reader with no prior knowledge 
of Yugoslavia, Markham first supplies a 
simple but engrossing historical and social 
background. Then, in successive chapters, 
he discusses the Chetnik resistance, the 
Yugoslav Communist movement (how it 
grew and why), the Allied switch-over 
from Mikhailovich to Tito, and the sub- 
jugation of the entire country to a ruth- 
less Red dictatorship. Tito’s accomplish- 
ments during the war receive full credit, 
and the story of the rise of totalitarianism 
is told dispassionately and without emo- 
tion. 

In the last chapter Markham makes 
this disturbing prediction for the future: 
“He [Tito] is preparing . . . to unify and 
lead the ‘free’ (meaning Communist-gov- 
erned, Soviet-dominated) nations. of 
Southeast Europe against their neighbors.” 
(Tito’s IntpertaL Communism. By Reu- 
ben H. Markham. 292 pages. University 
of South Carolina. $4.) 


The Burnt Child 


It is hard to conceive of anti-Semitism 
in a novel as anything but a theme for 
propaganda. But Kathleen Crawford, a 
26-year-old writer with a wry sense of 
humor, has used it to create a witty 
comedy of manners in “Straw Fire,” her 
first novel. 
“Straw Fire” is the story of Frances 
Acheson, only child of a well-to-do Vir- 
ginia family, and what happens to her 
when she falls in love with a Jewish mu- 
sician from New York. The Achesons are 
Presbyterians, steeped in the traditions of 
the South’s upper-middle class. 
_ When the girl suddenly leaves the fam- 
ily church for one that she considers less 
anti-Negro, the Achesons argue and fume, 
but in the end do not take her protest too 
seriously. When Paul Revkin comes on the 
scene, however, and he and Frances fall in 
love, it’s an entirely different matter. The 
Achesons feel that having their daughter 
marry a Jew is going a bit too far and 
they tell her so. 

Instead of pounding in the law with 





a sledgehammer (which they realize 
wouldn’t work with a girl like Frances), 
they use the gloved hand. Frances is no 
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Roche Percée (Pierced Rock), 
Gaspé Peninsula, Province of 
Québec. This promontory is 
one of nature’s treasures of 
all time in the Dominion 
of Canada — home of 
Harwood’s Blended 
Canadian Whisky. 
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match for them. She had fallen in love as 
she did everything else, impulsively and 
none too realistically. Thus, when she is 
forced out of the protecting cocoon of her 
soft background into the harsh world of 
reality, she cannot stand up against it. In 
the end, her background wins and she lets 
her lover go, with tragic results for them 
both. 

Miss Crawford, whose technique would 
do credit to many a more experienced au- 
thor, tells this unfortunate story poignant- 
ly, but without unnecessary melodrama or 
bathos. Incredibly enough, she treats most 
of it as satire—and with notable success. 
These portions of the book, part delightful 
fun poking, part bitter travesty, are 
unusually effective. Miss Crawford is 
definitely a young writer who should go 
places. (Straw Fire. By Kathleen Craw- 
ford. 249 pages. Morrow. $2.75.) 


as 


Their burning homes in the background, three burden-laden German peasant women trudge toward Bob Capa’s camera 
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That’s How War Was 


Robert Capa was a Hungarian enemy 
alien but he covered the war with a camera 
and a special pass signed by General Eisen- 
hower. And he covered it with much the 
same spirit that Ernie Pyle did with his 
typewriter and Bill Mauldin with his 
pencil. There were few cameramen who 
caught the dreary and unspectacular bet- 
ter than did Bob Capa. He tells the story 
of his adventures in his own words, with 
gusto and humor, in “Slightly Out of 
Focus.” He also tells about his girl in Eng- 
land, making this a strangely likable mix- 
ture of romance and realism. 

Capa caught some wonderful shots and 
some were scoops, but of these latter he 
says in a paragraph that explains his book 
as well as anything: “For scoops depend 
on luck and quick transmission, and most 


oe 


of them don’t mean anything the day 
after they are published. But the soldier 
who looks at the shots of Troina, ten years 
from now in his home in Ohio, will be able 
to say: ‘That’s how it was’.” (SLIGHTLY 
Out or Focus By Robert Capa. Illus- 
trated by Capa’s photographs. 243 pages. 
Holt. $3.50.) 


Continued From Berlin 


William L. Shirer’s “Berlin Diary” 
quickly became a best seller after it was 
published in 1941. Millions of American 
radio listeners knew who Shirer was. He 
had been broadcasting from Berlin for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System since 1934 
and had the deserved reputation of one of 
the best radio reporters in Europe. 

Shirer started keeping a daily journal 
when he became a Berlin correspondent 
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‘Slightly Out of Focus’? (Henry Holt) 
On a balcony near Leipzig a GI jumps to replace a dead buddy; a praying German soldier surrenders 


Newsweek, September 22, 1947 
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A Bumper Crop in the South 


All the forecasts indicate that the South 
again will harvest a “bumper crop” of new in- 
dustries this year. But there’s nothing strange 
and unusual about this! 


Farsighted, clear-headed industrialists long 
ago discovered that the “climate” along the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System is “just 
right” for the quick, permanent, prosperous 





growth of all kinds of factories. 


Why not “plant” your factory in this in- 
dustrial garden spot... where it will flourish 
and thrive . . . and where you will harvest a 


bumper crop of new and greater opportunities? 
“Look Ahead — Look South!” 
CrweeT E. Reomrwrnrs 


= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 

















You'll Find 
Factory Space 
in INDIANA 


* Indiana has factory space for you. 
Some of the buildings are old, some 


practically new .. . but they’re all 
serviceable. Here is a listing selected 
at random from various parts of the 
State. Note that you can choose the 
size of town you wish, in the section 
of Indiana best suited to your needs: 


City Population Sq. Ft. Available 
si: Vl 450,000 60,000 
= 12,000 23,000 
Pas” 900 9,000 
woe | hie 3,000 9,600 
a 11,000 8,200 
a 8,000 15,000 
a 11,000 25,000 


Write for confidential information 
about any of these, or state your re- 
quirements and we'll try to fill the 
bill. There is no obligation. 


Indiana, Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


* Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts | 
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INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS........... DEPT. N-29 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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for Universal Service the same year he 
started broadcasting from Hitler’s capital. 
When his published version ended in 1940 
as he left for America, he never expected 
to go back. But he kept up the habit of 
jotting thoughts down in a journal and he 
did go back. In 1943, 1944, and 1945 his 
assignments took him to Europe. After 
the war ended he returned once again to 
Berlin. Later he covered the war-crimes 
trials at Frankfurt and Nuremberg. His 
observations and ideas, scribbled down at 
the end of the day and later, it would 
seem, rewritten and expanded, make up 
his new book, “End of a Berlin Diary.” 

In it Shirer probes the “true story” of 
appeasement at Munich; he explores 
Franco’s relationships with Hitler; he in- 
vestigates the invasion of Norway, the at- 
tempt to invade England, and the attack 
on Russia. In hidden Nazi papers he found 
out how a German and a Japanese, meet- 
ing in a room on the Wilhelmstrasse, set 
the date for the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Behind the reportorial excitement there 
lies the active mind of a thinking man—a 
man who does not believe Americans can 
merely forget war and be happy, but who 
is convinced they must keep on attacking 
and destroying those same forces in the 
world that brought on the war. Shirer is 
most shocked at the widening of the gulf 
between Russia and the Western nations, 
and makes much of his thesis that Ger- 
many will be the one nation most to profit 
if this bitterness leads to disaster. (END 
or A Bertin Diary. By William L. Shirer. 
369 pages. Knopf. $3.50.) 


Three-Ring Circus 


The fall season gets off to a brash start 
with the publication of “Gus the Great,” 
by Thomas W. Duncan. This is a long, 
gaudy, and immensely readable novel 
about circus life in the West, and its sales 
are practically in the bag. The Book-of- 
the-Month Club has taken it for Septem- 
ber distribution; Hollywood snapped it up; 
and its publishers, J. B. Lippincott, con- 
vinced they have another best seller of 
“The Egg and I” proportions, are giving it 
the most expensive send-off in their pub- 
lishing history. All told, the book has 
already earned for its virtually unknown 
author a minimum of $250,000. 

“Gus the Great” certainly has all the 
ingredients of a best seller, combining the 
best features of the pulps and the slicks, 
plus something more. The central charac- 
ter is a lusty, flamboyant showman, A. H. 
(Gus) Burgoyne, a combination Diamond 
Jim Brady-Horatio Alger hero, who 
through his own efforts becomes owner of 
one of the country’s most successful three- 
ring circuses, only to find himself at 60 
penniless and alone. 

Duncan’s story covers the early 1900s, 
when rugged individualism was in full 


growth, through the depression years. His 


700 pages have as much color, melodrama, 


Newsweek 
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* Fine, selected whole hams, minced 
and seasoned to perfection, produce 
that superb flavor and zest that you 
find only in UNDERWOOD DEVILED 
HAM. Always look for the Red Devil! 
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Syracuse is growing 
every day - new indus- 
tries, new enterprises, 
new business to be 
served in Syracuse 
and Upstate New 
York. Cover them all 
from Hotel Syracuse 
as headquarters. A 
constantly modern 
hotel. Home of the 
new Cavalier Room. 
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Duncan writes a Western circus novel 


heart throbs, and just plain corn as two 
average volumes of this size. In addition, 
there is a firm base of realism, which saves 
“Gus the Great” from being a lot of sound 
signifying nothing. Duncan’s people ca- 
vort through a slice of American life that 
is gone—but it was vivid and absorbing 
while it lasted. (Gus THe Great. By 
Thomas W. Duncan, 703 pages. Lippin- 
cott. $3.50.) 


Honor Among Cops 


In an unpretentious preface to former 
New York Police Commissioner Lewis J. 
Valentine’s autobiography, former Mayor 


the story of an honest cop ... He had no 
illusions. He was not anything else and did 
not want to be anything else.” Thus, the 
late Commissioner Valentine’s life story, 
“Night Stick,” is an engrossing, often ex- 
citing saga of his fight for honesty against 
politicians, crooked policemen, murderers, 
thugs, and the sordid blotterful of men 


others to life and property. 

Except when he relates his discouraging 
battles with politician-bossed city admin- 
istrations, Valentine makes little mention 
of his personal life. Rather, most of his 
chapters are virtual third-person accounts 
of robberies, murders, rackets, and extor- 
tions. His own connection with such fa- 
mous cases as Murder, Inc.; “Two-Gun” 
Crowley, the half-witted and sentimental 
killer; the Gedeon triple murder by a psy- 
chopathic sculptor; and “Slick Willie” Sut- 
ton, the disguise-happy bank robber, is 
deleted by a modest, self-effacing pen. 

As an account of New York’s anti-un- 
derworld campaign from the early 1900s 
to the present, “Night Stick” is a colorful 
and detailed narrative by a man often 
called “the greatest cop in the world.” 
(Nicut Stick. By Lewis J. Valentine. 320 
pages. Dial. $3.50.) 
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Isn't it well worth its extra cost? 


Luscious Lobster . . . Sparkling Beer! 
A double delight . . . especially if 

It's NATIONAL PREMIUM BEER you drink— 

The mellow beer from mild Maryland. 
So pale, so full-bodied . . . 
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Fiorello H. La Guardia writes: “This is 





and women who challenge the right of — 


Your Pauortte 
RECREATION 


mort 
YEAR "ROUND RESORT 


Golf under Colorado’s Invig- 
orating Sun... Ride on Skyline 
Trails... Skate in the famous 
Ice Palace... Year ‘Round 

= Swimming ... Dancing... 
... Metropolitan Luxury with Western Hospitolity. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Dept. N 


BROADMOOR #i/ 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

















Ask us for samples : 
Eaton Parser Coar., Dept. A, Pittsrietp, Mass. 


How lo PREVENT 
BI ATUESL LL 
’ RUIN YOUR LAWN 





AWN Anchor Chain Link Fence prevents short-cut 
seekers from wearing a path across your lawn 
. + + gives you day-and-night protection against 
vandals, trespassers, picnickers and animals that 
deface your shaubbies .. « keeps children from 
dashing out into traffic. 

Write today for your free copy of our catalog, 
showing beautiful illustrations of actual instal- 
lations. Gives detailed information on exclusive 
Anchor features . . . like Deep-Driven Anchors, 
which hold the fence erect on in line and enable 
fence to be installed without disturbing shrub- 
bery. Write now to: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIVISION, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 








Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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Hospital Saves on 
| Cost of Heating 














Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Heated by 6-zone Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating. Completed in 1942. Unit 
No. 1, center, occupied in 1940. Architects: 
Massena & duPont, Wilmington. Consult- 
ing Engineers Jaros, Baum & Bolles, New 
York. General Contractor: Turner Construc- 
tion Co., Philadelphia. Heating Contractor: 
» Benjamin F. Shaw Co., Wilmington. 
When a hospital spends in the 
neighborhood of $30,000 annually 
for fuel oil, that’s big business. It 
calls for a “controllable” steam heat- 
ing system and careful heating 
plant operation to effect maximum 
economies. 
The outstanding heating record of 
the new Delaware Hospital is based 
on a “Controlled-by-the-Weather” 
Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating, designed by Jaros, 
Baum & Bolles, New York Consult- 
ing Engineers. ° 
At the time fuel-rationing went into 


effect it was estimated that 620,000 
gallons of fuel oil would be required 


a fuel rationing board allotted 
500,000 gallons for all purposes - 


heating, sterilizers, laundry, kitchen 
equipment. 
Records show that the Hospital did 


not require a supplementary ration. 
This splendid performance was 
obtained by a combination of a 
soundly designed Webster Moder- 
ator System, a craftsmanlike 
installation by Heating Contractor 
Benjamin F. Shaw and skilled 
operation under Chief Engineer 


Carl A. Baehr. 

Let Webster experience help you 
in your heating system management 
problems. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden,N. J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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The Eisenhower Situation 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE time has come to stop annoying 
General Eisenhower with questions 
about his availability for the Presi- 
dency. He has said all that Americans 
are entitled to expect. In fact, his pa- 
tience with reporters has already led 
him to say more than the circumstances 
require. The event is in the hands of the 
American people, of their political 
leaders and of the inscrutable circum- 
stances of the next nine 
months. From here on, what 
the general himself thinks 
about it is only incidental. 
Eisenhower, quite proper- 
ly, has not dismissed ques- 
tions with quips and wise- 
cracks. The matter is serious. 
A great number of people 
prefer him to any of the 
others under discussion. I 
have found in all parts of 
the country, except among professional 
politicians, that Eisenhower is the sub- 
ject of more and more favorable com- 
ment. The Gallup poll confirms this im-_ 
pression by finding that 35 per cent 
like the idea of Eisenhower’s candidacy 
and 48 per cent do not. When it is con- 
sidered that all Democrats-for-Truman 


and Republicans-for-Dewey-Taft-et-al 
are among the 48 per cent, the Eisen- 


hower sentiment is preponderant, 


sive from the inevitable popularity 
of a successful military man, 
there are solid reasons behind Eisen- 
hower sentiment. One is the extraordi- 
nary personality of the man _ himself 
and the skill and substance of his 
speeches. Moreover, his name enters a 
broken field of candidates—some shop- 
worn, some appealing only to special 


’ groups, and other obviously inadequate 


for the Presidential office. 

Perhaps the preponderant reason for 
Eisenhower’s popularity lies in a prev- 
alent sense of foreboding about foreign 
relations and in people’s desire to have 
a wise, experienced hand at the helm. 
Eisenhower, they realize, has no mere 
theories about the Russians, British and 
other Europeans. To a superlative de- 
gree, he has successfully dealt with them 
under critical and trying circumstances. 

He has not sought political attention, 
but, like every other American except 
General Sherman, he accepts the tradi- 
tion that the Presidency has an in- 
exorable claim on any man. However, 
he refuses to lend even passive consent 





to “conniving” for a nomination, to the 
marplots who would organize clubs or 
to any organized effort to get delegates. 
He has accepted a big job at Columbia, 
to which he must give concentrated 
attention. As he said, he “honestly” 
does not seek anything else. 

Eisenhower, who has seen the Presi- 
dency at close range, must wonder why 
anyone would want the job. The vexa- 
tions and heartbreaks, the 
crushing responsibilities of 
that office and the empty 
glory which is its sole reward 
are apparent to him. He has 
already attained the grati- 
tude of a nation. The Presi- 
dency to him would seem 
like an inescapable judgment, 
rather than a reward. 

If those who want him as 
a candidate are wise, they 
will, as Alf M. Landon suggests, seek 
their end by no blitz tactics. They will 
approach their purpose through the 
established methods of political aetivity. 
They will not try to override or intimi- 
date delegates, but try to convince 
them. And in the convention, where 
the great decision will be made, they 
will use skillful and practiced managers. 


The legitimate and logical reasons for 
supporting Eisenhower must be made 


clear, and there should be no barriers 


raised which would prevent their man, 


if elected, from having harmonious re- 


lations with his party in Congress and 
in the states. 


HE only hint of Eisenhower’s posi- 

tion on domestic policies is the 
statement credited to him that he is 
“inclined” against the New Deal. This 
may mean almost anything or nothing. 
His official position properly forbids 
political comment, and if anything of 
the sort could be attributed to him, he 
would be unworthy of the Presidency. 
There is plenty of time for an elabora-: 
tion of his political views, if, as ex- 
pected, he assumes the Columbia 
presidency early in the year. Those who 
admire him ‘can well await the expres- 
sion of his views before committing 
themselves for him. The nomination 
lies nine months ahead, and, unless 
Dewey shows growing strength, the 
identity of the candidate may not be 
known until balloting is well under way 
at Philadelphia. The suspense may be 
trying, but we shall have to endure it. 





Newsweek, September 22, 1947 






































There’s something about a new Studebaker 
that gets people really excited 





America's most painstaking craftsmen build your 
Studebaker soundly—They’re solid citizens with a 
real sense of responsibility. Quite a few of the men on 
‘Studebaker’s working force are members of unique 
father-and-son teams. Henry C. Ryan and his sons, 
Cyril and Henry, who are pictured here, have a com- 
bined total of 44 years of Studebaker employment. 


N fost other cars haven’t been 
M changed enough to cause 
much of a stir this vear. 

But drive up in a distinctive 
new Studebaker and watch what 
happens. 

Even neighbors you scarcely 
know come out to admire your 
car and congratulate you. 


Studebaker’s graceful, new, 
low-swung design 1s a treat to 
eves tired of the monotonous 
sameness of car styling. 

Thanks to the beautiful bal- 
ance of the car, it handles with 
delightful ease. Its gently cra- 
dled ride is a new experience in 
sure-footed, luxurious comfort. 

What’s more, Studébaker’s 
new oversize windows give you 


welcome extra vision alongside, 
behind and ahead. 

Wartime aviation’s “black 
light” glare-proofs your dash 
dials for night driving. Exclu- 
sive new Studebaker brakes 
automatically adjust themselves 
to lining wear. 


Don’t settle for less than this 
real postwar motoring in any 
new car. See the new Champion 
and Commander models—and 
the special long-wheelbase Land 
Cruiser—as soon as possible. 


STUDEBAKER 
The postwar leader in 


motor car style 
©The StudebakerCorp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana,U.S.A. 
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\W HETHER you describe it as “on a pedestal”...or “in a class by itself”... 


or “the one and only”...what you really mean is this: There is no true rival to 


the matchless pre-war quality of 7 Crown—Seagram’s finest American whiskey. 


CAT Q'S chow Curve 
SEAGRAM'S FINEST AMERICAN WHISKEY 
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BLENDED WHISKEY Seagram’s 7 Crown. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8.Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrys'er Building, New Yor! 





